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Ringing the Changes 








HE changes in the Government, which were pub- 

lished at midnight last Sunday, left the chief issues 
in recent discussions of official policy still undecided. 
For the most part they were merely readjustments, and 
in the main they have aroused no enthusiasm. It is left 
to the Prime Minister, in his statement to the Commons 
next week, to say whether his non-possums reply to 
the demand for a Minister of Production still holds. The 
appointment of Mr Brendan Bracken to succeed Mr 
Duff Cooper as Minister of Information was accompanied 
by no announcement that the restraint exercised by the 
Services and the Foreign Office on news and propaganda 
was to be relaxed. The practice, which has become 
regular, of moving Ministers from post to post, without 
altering appreciably the make-up of the Government, is 
not easy for the public to understand ; and in the past 
it has been positively harmful, because it has often been 
used as a substitute for a change in policy. On the other 
hand, there must be routine changes in the staffing of 
every organisation. Sudden death or retirement will leave 
a vacancy here ; hard work or ability will merit promotion 
there. The tradition that Ministers who leave one post 
must be found another persists ; and it is in this modest 
light that these changes, which will make little or no 
difference, as they stand, to the war effort, are most 
explicable. 

Mr Ramsbotham, who has filled a number of offices 
soundly and is much respected at the Board of Education, 
leaves the political field to succeed Lord Rushcliffe as 
Chairman of the Assistance Board. Mr Nicolson departs 
from the Ministry of Information, where he was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, for the calmer and more contempla- 
tive position of a wartime Governor of the BBC. The 
reputation of Mr R. A. Butler, who has been a 
“favourite” for preferment for a long time and now 


becomes President of the Board of Education, has been 
made in foreign affairs, but it is said that his interests lie 
in the more domestic problems of society; and the 
evident need for a system of schooling and an attitude to 
education that will no longer risk the waste of nine-tenths 
or more of the country’s native talent will be his oppor- 
tunity. Mr Law, who follows Mr Butler as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, is the able son 
of a well-known father. Mr Sandys, who goes to be 
Financial Secretary at the War Office, where he will be 
remembered for his squabble with Mr Hore-Belisha 


*when the latter was in charge there, is Mr Churchill’s 


son-in-law. The appointment of Sir Hugh Seely, who 
bears another familiar name, as additional Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, brings the Air Ministry into line with 
the other Service Departments. The transfer of Lord 
Hankey from the Duchy of Lancaster to be Paymaster- 
General will not disturb the meticulous labours in com- 
mittee which have made him, in one capacity or another, 
an indispensable part of the Cabinet organisation for a 
quarter of a century. And, as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Information, Mr Thurtle, a Labour back- 
bencher with conventionally radical views, would be 
able to speak for the rank and file of his party—if party 
representation were not entirely inappropriate in such 1 
connection. 

A welcome characteristic about most of these moves 
is that they concern young men. Mr Sandys is 33 years 
old; Mr Butler is 39; and Mr Law and Mr Bracken 
are 40. Sir Hugh Seely is 45, Mr Duff Cooper 51, 
and Mr Thurtle 55. But only two major offices are 
involved. Youth is not being handed the helm ; and the 
two departments transferred have their own peculiar 
problems. The Board of Education has been used in 
recent years as a resting place for Ministers in transit ; 
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and the Ministry of Information, which has already de- 
feated the efforts of three older men than Mr Bracken, 
must be regarded, in its present constitution, as a labour 
of Sisyphus, in which the responsibility is great but the 
authority minute. 

The status of Mr Duff Cooper’s assignment, which is 
to examine and report upon the co-ordination of political, 
administrative and military arrangements in the Far 
East, is hard to assess. In one aspect, it is another chapter 
in the Great Dispersal of Ministers which has sent Lord 
Halifax to Washington, Mr MacDonald to Ottawa, Sir 
Ronald Cross to Canberra, and Mr Lyttelton to Cairo. It 
is Mr Churchill’s sensible intention that, in this world- 
wide battle, neither authority nor understanding shall be 
weakened by mere distance ; and his Government has 
now been given a special personal foothold on four conti- 
nents. But Mr Duff Cooper is not a member of the War 
Cabinet like Lord Halifax and Mr Lyttelton, or a per- 
manent ambassadorial representative like Mr MacDonald 
and Sir Ronald Cross, who are distinguished from other 
High Commissioners because they have been important 
Ministers in the recent past, and stili remain members of 
Parliament. As Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Mr. Duff Cooper remains a member of the Government, 
but he will not be a pro-consul or political commissar of 
the stature of Mr Lyttelton, who is the Cabinet-in-small 
in Cairo. He ‘is a missionary who. will show Tokyo and 
the world that the eye of the British Government is on 
the Far Eastern scene, and his temporary stay may result 
in the closer knitting of the many scattered activities of 
British authorities from India to Australasia. The last word 
has not been said about the division of functions in distant 
theatres between civilians and soldiers. 

The only change which is plainly of the first import- 
ance is the choice of Mr Bracken ; and, unless the condi- 
tions under which the Minister of Information is asked 
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to do vital work with inadequate powers are modified, the 
only question which arises is the new Minister’s ability 
to square a circle. Mr Bracken is an unknown quantity, 
for his quick rise to influence as the éminence rouge of 
Mr Churchill has not been in the public eye. He is youpg, 
vigorous and determined. Compared with his pre. 
decessors, he has the advantage of a close connection with 
the newspaper business. He has stated that he was “ con- 
scribed” to the Ministry, and that he will “get news” 
or go. He has the Prime Minister’s ear. In a special sense, 
Mr Bracken is Mr Churchill. 

Mr Churchill’s final solution of every obdurate problem 
of wartime administration is to do the job himself. He 
has his emissaries in Washington, Cairo and Singapore. 
He has his fidus Achates in Bloomsbury. As Minister of 
Defence, he has even shouldered the burden of deciding 
priorities in production in his own Cabinet—pending his 
second thoughts on last week’s criticisms. Probably it 
is as hard for him to act otherwise as it is for him to be 
uniformly successful in all his réles. In past years, when 
discussions were going on—outside the jealous circles 
of Cabinet and caucus—about the candidates for any 
office of vital importance to the nation, the answer was 
always Mr Churchill. Minister of Defence, Minister of 
Production, Minister of Information, Ambassador in 
Washington, Minister of State on eastern fronts—the 
best choice would still be Mr Churchill. But Mr Churchill 
is Prime Minister, and he cannot play every instrument 
in person. The crucial problem is the search for men of 
character and vision to bring harmony out of discord 
wherever it is heard in the war effort. It is not solved 
when all the best men in the Government have to be 
engrossed by the overtime tasks of the Supply and Service 
departments. Mr Churchill cannot lead the orchestra 
while he conducts and, in war production, it is still a 
leader that is wanted. 


The Middle Way 


HERE is no doubt that the one exclusive aim of the 
hour is to win the war, and it is with no desire 
to embarrass the Government or to involve Britain in 
advance in troublesome or untenable commitments that 
the significance of Mr Sumner Welles’ statement on 
peace aims must be underlined. Mr Welles urged that 
free governments and peace-loving peoples should be 
preparing now for the better days after Hitler’s defeat ; 
and his plea reinforces the fact that certain practical and 
immediate problems of the first importance are now 
bound up with the clarification of peace aims, while actual 
damage might well be done to the war effort if British 
statesmen were to succumb to the temptation to drift. 
In the Near East, the problems of Syria, of the position 
and future of the Arab States, of the future relations 
between France and Britain are all being raised as matters 
of urgency. It is not suggested that a detailed settlement 
could be worked out now for these problems. But it is of 
great importance that the Government should have a 
sufficiently clear picture of its own future policy in the 
Near East to prevent decisions from being taken now 
which might prejudice solutions in the future. The imme- 
diate task, it is true, is simply to make the Near East 
impregnable against the Nazis. But even this can only be 
done by displaying a policy that will remove friction, 
allay resentments and cause justice to prevail. Not even 
expediency is purely momentary and empirical. And in 
the Near East there is the lesson of last time. If the 
Wilson Points, which were in no way a detailed pro- 
gramme, had been adopted as the general basis of future 
arrangements in the early days of the war, it is perhaps 
possible that neither the Treaties of London nor St Jean 
de Maurienne nor the Sykes-Picot Agreement would have 
conspired to create the Levantine confusion of 1919. 
In Europe, it may be that the problem of the future 
is not so urgent. The sole task of the moment is to beat 
and drive back the invader. But here, too, it is obvious 


that there is need for some general body of principles to 
provide the framework for a future settlement and to 
serve as a yardstick whereby particular agreements are 
judged. The free Governments of Europe are already con- 
sulting together ; the Poles and the Czechs have reached 
an agreement ; the Poles and the Russians are negotiat- 
ing ; and the presence of the exiled Allied Governments 
in London is an obvious invitation to continue this pro- 
cess of consultation which may well avoid much friction 
and misunderstanding in post-war Europe. The nations 
need to know by what criterion they are to judge whether 
their individual arrangements will fit into the general 
framework of a larger settlement. And the criterion can 
only be set by Britain. It is useless to boggle at this fact. 
Britain is the only industrial centre in Western Europe 
comparable to Germany, the only remaining Great Power. 
The question must be asked whether its strength is to be 
exerted in the interests of Europe as a whole. It is a 
responsibility Britain can either accept squarely or refuse. 
What is inadmissible is that the issue should not be faced. 

It is not a question of frontier agreements and con- 
stitutions. Immediately, the problem of ordering Europe 
or the Levant is connected most closely with the propa- 
ganda arm. Mr Brendan Bracken takes over the Ministry 
of Information in a delicate hour. Germany’s war on 
Russia presents the danger that the old rift between Left 
and Right in Europe may be reopened. It is Hitler’s 
strategy that the Conservative elements in civilised 
Europe should be persuaded that their vital interests lie 
with Nazism in the struggle against Bolshevism, while 
the progressive elements should correspondingly feel 
themselves drawn towards Bolshevism in its struggle 
against “ world fascism.” 

Thus there are very practical reasons why some 
attempt must be made to state the principles for which 
Britain stands in this mélée. No one doubts this country’s 
will, above everything else, to stave off the German 
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| assault and win the war ; and it would be foolish either to 


underestimate the difficulty of stating principles while the 
battle is on or to overestimate the degree of precision 
which could be given them. They could only refer to re- 
construction after the defeat of Nazi Germany ; and both 
Russia and the United States will have participated in 
that defeat. To what extent will these Powers be able or 
willing to participate in any settlement? To what extent 
will Russia be prepared to accept the peace aims for 
which the Allies took up their arms? To what extent 
will the United States be prepared to join in ? These are 
unsolved problems which make the advance phrasing of 
a peace settlement impossible. But at the same time, 
they are questions which underline the importance of 
providing the prolegomena to a settlement now. 

It cannot be questioned that, in the clash between Left 
and Right, Britain stands for a middle way, a democratic 
faith. The real question is what does Britain intend to 
do about it. After the storms of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Dictatorship had passed, it was the 
theory and practice of constitutional government, the 
British way, that swept the world. To-day, the revolution 
of the Left and the dictatorship of the Right have pro- 
duced a situation that is, in many ways, the same as then ; 
and Britain stands midway again between contemporary 
extremes. In order to solve the tremendous problem of 
technical organisation in an industrial society, to meet 
the challenge of war and unemployment and to recreate a 
unified community out of an anarchy of warring groups 
and classes, Russia and Germany evolved the Party State, 
all-planning, all-controlling, all-enslaving. With it was 
abandoned the whole Western tradition of political rights, 
responsible action, spontaneous co-operation, representa- 
tive government and free creative action on the part of 
individuals—all that Britain and the United States still 
stand for. 

The unsolved problem of the democracies, and there- 
fore the unfound key to the “ embattled idea ” with which 
they must arm themselves and reinforce the crushed 
peoples of Europe, is the reconciliation of freedom and 
growth with the degree of control in economic and social 
life that is necessary to create conditions of freedom in a 
highly complex and interdependent industrial order. 
Freedom, fruitful work and a rising standard of living 
cannot be secured without some measure of control ; but 
the limits and the perils of that control—centralisation, 
bureaucratisatign and tyranny—are plain. 

If the problem is considered in this light, clearly the 
case of Europe and the case of the democratic community 
are not very different. The solution for one free country 
is the solution for the entire free world. The general 
framework that the people of Britain must find—for 
themselves and for other peoples—is one in which the 
measure of economic control and centralisation necessary 
to ensure the fair distribution of raw materials and the 
creation of steady markets is combined with the freedom 
of the nations to develop on their own lines and to make 
their distinctive contributions to the life of the com- 


Prelude to 


AST week’s report of the expert Committee set up 
by Lord Reith to consider the public control of the 
use of land will serve as a rough and ready’ milestone in 
the record of planning. At the beginning of the war, a 
generation of concern and discussion about land-use had 
reached a climax in the report of the Barlow Commission. 
The disadvantages of inconsequent development were 
widely accepted. The best and most fertile agricultural 
land was rapidly disappearing as towns grew. In the 
towns, overcrowding and congestion had made the need 
for redevelopment pressing. The depressed areas of the 
industrial north and west had come to be seen as strong 
arguments for a better and more diversified balance of 
industries throughout the country. More daylight, more 
open space and less congestion and traffic had come to 
be accepted as the desirable objectives of public policy. 
The Barlow Report merely set down these accepted 
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munity of Europe and the world. Orily in this way can 
the “securities” from want and fear—of which Mr 
Welles speaks—be combined with the “freedoms” for 
which President Roosevelt has already spoken. 


This is practical and pressing politics. The conquered 
peoples cannot yet be given arms. But they can—and 
must—be given ideas, inspiration and encouragement. 
As important as the blueprint itself of peace, order and 
plenty is some commitment here and now from the 
British Government that Britain will play its due part in 
bringing about this system of ordered freedom. Europe’s 
memories of the British record are not happy. André 
Siegfried once wrote that “ Britain is a ship moored in 
European waters, always ready to sail away.” The nations 
of Europe are now used to being left on the bank to make 
what arrangements they are able with Britain’s continental 
Allies—and the latest ally in this world struggle has a 
militant “ new order” of its own. 


The commitment has in a veiled way been given 
already. It is not impossible that the Government is fully 
conscious of its aims, and it needs to sign no affidavit 
simply to satisfy civilian anxieties. Mr Churchill has 
spoken of a better day for the common people ; Mr Eden 
has declared that while “ social security must be the first 
object of our domestic policy after the war . . . it will be 
our policy abroad not less than at home.” But it is all- 
important, for the present rallying of the world as well as 
for its future ordering, that the military and economic 
obligations that such a policy will entail in the military 
anarchy and economic dislocation of the German collapse 
should be squarely considered. If their implications have 
been considered and officially accepted, then the attempt 
should be made to convey the assurance of Britain’s 
constructive and co-operative réle in post-war Europe to 
the peoples of Europe—and to bring home to the people 
of Britain itself the sacrifices and high courage that such 
a positive post-war policy may involve. It is not the duty 
of the Minister of Information to make policy. But if the 
mind of the War Cabinet has been made up on these 
matters, and if the Allied Governments in London have 
been given the measure of the contribution that Britain is 
prepared to give, it is surely one of the first tasks of 
Mr Brendan Bracken to make it known on the home and 
on the foreign fronts. The theme of a dynamic 
democracy prepared to make sacrifices and take risks, so 
that both its own people and the peoples of Europe may 
know “a new birth of freedom,” cculd give British pro- 
paganda a unity, a clarity and a drive which it has so far 
signally ,lacked. Propaganda is only one arm; and 
machines and munitions count most in battle. But “ the 
people without a vision shall perish.” This vision, this 
picture of the future, lies there to hand, like a jig-saw 
puzzle which is half completed with the pieces lying 
about on the board and no more than a hint of the final 
picture. Britain must put together, not only the framework 
of a future Europe, but the weapon which will sap and 
split the Europe of Hitler’s building. 


Planning 


conclusions. Control of the development of rural land and 
of the re-development of urban sites ; and the establish- 
ment of balance between town and country, light and 
heavy industries and industrial and residential needs 
—these were common opinion. There was little 
or no disagreement with the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that the powers of public planning should 
be strengthened and that the means should be discovered 
for the public guidance of new and migrating industries. 
Since then, the war has added new arguments. Air-raids 
have caused scattered and indiscriminate destruction. 
War factories have been dispersed about the country. 
Firms and offices have moved to “ safer” places. These 
happenings mean that, to the pre-war reasons for a plan- 
ning policy, has been added the certain need after the 
war to restore and restrict. There are vital economic 
questions to be answered. Will the heavy industries ex- 
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pand or contract again? Will it be possible for the pro- 
duction of capital goods for re-equipping the civilian 
industry to re-absorb the army of war workers? On the 
answers must depend the steps taken to make develop- 
ment and re-development consciously conform to national 
policy, industrial efficiency and social amenity. 

The point is that planning is now practical politics. 
For the first time, there is an enthusiasm for planning 
which is comparable with the enthusiasm for housing 
which marked the end of the last war. Better conditions 
of life and work are expected; and in the change and 
confusion of war-time, people and undertakings have 
become accustomed to movement and to new surround- 
ings. What is more, the question has, in principle, left 
the realm of controversy. In February this year, Lord 
Reith told the House of Lords that he would act in his 
investigations in these matters on the assumption “ that 
the principle of planning would be accepted as national 
policy; that some central planning authority would be 
required ; and that this authority would proceed on a 
positive policy for such matters as agriculture, industrial 
development and transport.” 

The interim report of the expert Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Mr Justice Uthwatt starts with this 
assumption. The report lays down that a central planning 
authority is essential to an effective physical reconstruc- 
tion of this country after the war. It takes it for granted 
that this authority would be set up and organised at an 
early date, not only to work out a national! plan for the 
future, but also to guide all works carried out in the 
meantime. It does not admit that the war-time controls 
on the use of land and on building, exercised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings, the Ministry of Health and the local authorities 
are adequate, even temporarily, to discharge the duty of 
planning. In its view, they should, therefore, be vested 
as soon as possible in a central planning authority. 

The Government has not agreed to set up such an 
authority. It is content to rely in the main upon the 
strengthening of existing controls; and it has deputed to 
Lord Reith, the Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland the task of using existing planning 
powers in a more positive way. These powers are well 
known. Together, the Ministry of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland administer the Town and 
Country Planning Acts and supervise local bye-laws about 
street widths and building spaces. The Ministry of Trans- 
port administers the Ribbon Development Act and is 
responsible for the design and lay-out of main roads 
Unfortunately, however, these powers have been largely 
ineffective in the past ; and the demand for a new planning 
authority has arisen from precisely this ineffectiveness. 

The administrative difficulties which have rendered 
planning ineffective have been very largely financial. One 
of the main tasks of planning is to keep undeveloped 
rural land free from building. Another is to thin out 
over-built areas. In both cases, effective planning means 
the lowering of values in the properties affected, 
and the question of compensation becomes crucial. 
Usually it is beyond the means of local authorities ; 
and, moreover, since city corporations draw their rate 
income from urban properties, they have a common in- 
terest with property owners in maintaining congestion 
and overcrowding. In the case of the Kingsway scheme 
in London and of the Corporation Street scheme in Bir- 
mingham, an attempt was made by the city authorities to 
make redevelopment schemes pay for themselves. The 
adjoining sites were acquired by the authorities for “ im- 
provement,” and the result was that one symptom of over- 
centralisation was alleviated by fostering still more cen- 
tralisation. 

This financial problem is not the least of the reasons 
why a national planning authority is imperatively needed 
in addition to a plan; and it is a matter for regret that 
the Government has not seen its way to accepting the 
strong recommendation of the Uthwatt Committee. The 
expedient of a Council of three Ministers, with Lord 
Reith as chairman in the strange position of Minister 
with and without portfolio at the same time, is a sign of 
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compromise and indecision. It is admittedly an attempt 
to meet the argument that the administration of town 
and country planning must proceed in conformity with 
long-term planning policy; and it.may well be the em. 
bryo of a Planning Ministry. But it is hard to see how 
Lord Reith, without an office or personnel for planning, 
will be able to impose upon the Ministry of Health and 
the Scottish Office a more positive attitude than has 
characterised their planning activities in the past. It 
would be churlish to underestimate the advance which 
the new attitude represents. The rubicon has been 
crossed. In the Government’s own words, the new com- 
promise arrangement is only “ pending the more com- 
plete formulation of long-term policy and the establish- 
ment of the central planning authority in its final form.” 
But it must remain doubtful whether Lord Reith will 
in fact be able, in his proposed ambiguous position, to 
seize the great opportunities of the moment. 

The financial problem remains. It is not enough to 
formulate a plan. It is not enough even to set up a 
planning authority. The instrument and the means are 
also needed. The instrument is the building industry ; 
and, as Minister of Works and Buildings, Lord Reith 
has powers to achieve that reorganisation of building 
efficiency without which planned development now or 
in the future would be impossible. The means are 
financial. —The Uthwatt Committee have decided that 
the public acquisition of land or of development 
rights in land will be indispensable in the working out 
of a national plan. It was one of their tasks to provide 
against war-time speculation in land values; and they 
recommend that in no case should public compensation 
be paid at a higher price than the value on March 3ist, 
1939. They further express themselves favourably in- 
clined towards the suggestion that the development rights 
of all undeveloped land should be acquired by or on 
behalf of the nation ; and they also recommend that dam- 
aged and other areas which are plainly in need of re- 
development should be scheduled as reconstruction areas 
in which all development will be stringently controlled 
immediately and in which the public acquisition of land 
for development purposes must be regarded as probable. 

The principle of limiting compensation to pre-war 
values can be accepted, in so far as its intention is to 
rule out any special and unearned war-time increment. 
It would not, however, be just or reasonable if landed 
property were to be treated differently from other 
properties. It may at least be necessary in the case of 
land to add on to the 1939 value whatever increase may 
be due to a fall in the value of money between then and 
the date of compensation. 

Nevertheless, this criticism in no way invalidates the 
general soundness of the Committee’s project. Implicit 
in their interim and tentative proposals is the conviction 
that whoever plans land-use must own the land over the 
field of the plan. This must be so, if only because, 
when the use of land is being altered by order, fair finan- 
cial adjustments are not calculable as between one piece 
of land and another. In theory, the values which are re- 
duced by planning should be compensated from those 
which are bettered by planning. The stopping or restric- 
tion of building in one place does not mean that there 
is less building. Building may be stimulated elsewhere. 
Land values are redistributed, but how precisely they 
are redistributed is almost impossible to ascertain. The 
problem of finding out to what place and to what owners 
the advantage goes is for the most part insoluble and it 1s 
in fact impracticable to make betterment pay for com- 
pensation. 

Thus, every argument seems to lead to public planning, 
public guidance and the public acquisition of land values; 
and, indeed, there may be some reaction from this 
unanimity when its implications are more generally 
realised. Meanwhile, the Uthwatt Report is important be- 
cause, diffidently and tentatively, it has faced these facts. 
What is needed now is action—the establishment of an 
authority with power to act; the making of a plan; and 
the devising of the means, financial and administrative, 
to execute the plan. 
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No Policy 


. week the Government has at last spoken on wages 
policy ; and the Trade Union Congress has at once 
joined battle. A memorandum issued by the general secre- 
tary of the TUC restates the view, which was expressed 
eighteen months ago, that “ any attempt to control move- 
ments for increases of wages is impracticable and un- 
desirable ”; and there is the prospect of a serious political 
controversy. Actually, it is hard to see why this White 
Paper on Price Stabilisation and Industrial Policy should 
have aroused such instant indignation. It contains 
nothing that has not already been stated as official policy 
and proposes no new means of restraining increases in 
wages. It is a footnote to Sir Kingsley Wood’s Budget 
statement of April, a gentle reminder to employers, work- 
people and arbitrators of the dangers of inflation. 

The Trade Union view is that the effect will be to induce 
employers to refuse advances and arbitrators to support 
their refusal. The TUC memorandum makes it evident 
that the White Paper’s timid exhortation to workpeople to 
assist in Maintaining wages at a reasonable level and in 
preventing costs of production from rising will go un- 
heard ; and, by inference, it is now plain why this Govern- 
ment statement has been so long delayed, why it is framed 
as the most careful of compromises and why the name of 
no individual Minister of the Crown appears upon it. It 
has been found impossible to persuade the leaders of 
labour to agree upon any policy for wages except the main- 
tenance of voluntary, collective bargaining—in which the 
White Paper entirely concurs. 

It is probable that this opposition rules out any pros- 

pect of a positive policy for wages. The White Paper 
presumably represents the limit and the last word. In 
principle, its general argument is sound, and the issue is 
stated tersely. In wartime it is not enough “to cut out 
luxuries.” There must also be “a reduction ia the con- 
sumption of goods which in peace-time had almost come 
to be regarded as necessaries.” The goods are not there 
to buy, and increases in wages or other incomes “ would 
not raise the general standard of living; they would 
merely tend to send up prices and to denude shops, mak- 
ing it difficult to secure a fair distribution of the limited 
supply of goods.” And it might have been added that, 
with the exception of a few commodities, such as bread 
and potatoes, consumers cannot expect to be able to off- 
set the reduction in the supply of staple commodities by 
increased purchases of substitutes. The demand of the 
war effort for labour, plant, factory space, shipping and 
land makes this impossible ; and a large proportion of 
civilian demand must inevitably go unsatisfied, whatever 
the size and distribution of incomes. 
_ There are two ways, in theory, of meeting this situation 
in such a way as to prevent a scramble for goods, a general 
and continuous inflationary increase in costs and prices, 
and an unfair and indiscriminate fall in real incomes. One 
is to curtail spending power by taxation and saving. The 
other is to curtail spending by rationing and price con- 
trol. In practice, both methods must, and have been, 
adopted together. “ Severe additional direct taxes have 
been imposed which should have the effect of restricting 
the expenditure of those most able to bear the burden.” 
Savings have been screwed up to the limit of exhortation. 
There is widespread control of the prices of articles in 
common use. And the rationing of foodstuffs and clothing 
has done a great deal to ensure a more equitable distribu- 
tion of available supplies. Moreover, the degree of actual 
inflation that is so far discernible in the movement of 
prices is’ still comparatively small. 

Nevertheless, the problem of inflation and, funda- 
mentally, of the fair distribution of the strictly limited 
supply of goods—which cannot possibly be increased by 
any financial device or by merely nominal increases in 
money incomes—remains acute. Measured by the rise in 
bank deposits since the war started, by the expansion in 
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for Wages 


the volume of bank credit and by the steady advance in 
earnings, spendable incomes have increased markedly in 
spite of taxation and savings. It is only because the 
propensity to spend has fallen and remained low for a 
variety of reasons (see The Economist, June 21, 1941, p. 
817, “ Bank Credit and Inflation”) that this latent or 
potential inflation has not become actual. The danger 
remains, and has been seen in action in the run on tobacco, 
in scrambles for unrationed foodstuffs and in perpetual 
queues. It is not because the Government’s controls on 
consumption and expenditure, by rationing and other 
means, have been made complete that the menace has 
remained in the background. 

The chief increase of spending power has been in wages 
and salaries. The rate has been quickest in wages ; and, in 
sum, wages make up much the biggést fraction of the 
incomes commonly spent on the consumption of goods 
that are in short supply. An article on page 109 shows 
how successfully spendable industrial profits have been 
held down by contrast; and it is only because inflation 
has not in fact broken into a trot that the need for 
measures to prevent any further increase in spendable 
incomes, including the bulk of wages, has not become 
inescapable. It would be nonsense to suggest the “ freez- 
ing” of all wages—or of any other incomes—at their 
present level. The principles of up-grading and promotion 
to higher categories of earnings must be preserved. The 
present differentials between the wage or salary for one 
job and the wage or salary for another are often wholly 
out of line with the necessities of the war effort—those 
differentials being, in fact, dependent on the past power 


and success of individual unions, associations or indivi- 


duals in peacetime bargaining. In many cases of low- 
paid grades and categories of workers, there are good and 
immediate grounds, as the White Paper admits, for higher 
wages. In wartime, more than at any other time, it is 
important to ensure, by family allowances and other 
means, that there is an infrangible minimum standard of 
living below which no man, woman or child will be 
allowed to fall. There are reasons, too, for adjustments 
when the method or volume of production alters. 

But the peril and the inequity of indiscriminate in- 
creases in spending power cannot be argued away. The 
stock of civilian goods is restricted and shrinking. If 
any group or individual does gain in the competition to 
buy them, it must be at someone else’s expense. The 
Government is nevertheless still not prepared to put a 
stop upon wages and salaries. The White Paper states 
that “it will... . be necessary to bear in mind, particu- 
larly when dealing with general wage applications, that 
the policy of price stabilisation will be made impossible 
and increases of wage rates will defeat their own object 
unless such increases are regulated in a manner that makes 
it possible to keep prices and inflationary tendencies under 
control.” This is unexceptionable doctrine ; and it is be- 
cause it is a clear direction to employers and trade 
unions that the TUC is in revolt. Actually, the efficacy 
of this appeal in restraining the increases in wages and 
salaries is not likely to be greater than the efficacy of 
former exhortations. And without labour’s co-operation 
it will remain a dead letter. 

Thus the financial stability, the economic efficiency 
and the social justice of the war economy will continue +o 
depend upon the physical control of spending rather 
than on the restriction of spending power. The political 
obstacles to checking incomes make all the more urgent 
the need for complete rationing and control of distribu- 
tion. The system of price control is still incomplete and 
imperfect, and it could only be really successful if the 
increase in spendable incomes on the one hand, and in 
labour costs, on the other, could be arrested. Rationing 
has gone a long way. But distribution is far from fair 
and efficient, and the White Paper is devoid of any refer- 
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ence to further measures for securing a fair distribution 
of essential commodities. The extension of rationing is 
not dealt with. 


The White Paper is an honest expression of anxiety, 
but it is a barren compromise. It does not try to call a 
halt to the increase in spendable incomes but merely 
seeks to restrain the tendency; and it leaves out of 
account the only alternative, which is to make the increase 
in incomes of whatever kind valueless by placing the 
entire community on a rationing basis. It is of no use to 
cry “a plague on both your houses.” This is no time 
for political controversy. Whatever the Government or 
the TUC may decide, the facts will not alter. The 
supply of civilian goods is set and short. The problem is 


NOTES OF 


Japan Before Action 


The composition of the new Japanese Cabinet belies 
the expectation that the extremists had gained complete 
control. Prince Konoye remains Prime Minister; four 
business men, among them Mr. Ogura, head of the Sumi- 
tomo interests, are included ; and the disappearance of Mr 
Matsuoka to make way for Vice-Admiral Toyoda, the new 
Foreign Minister, can be variously interpreted. Mr 
Matsuoka was both the close friend of the Axis and the 
negotiator of the Russo-Japanese Treaty of Neutrality. 
Vice-Admiral Toyoda has the reputation of being a friend 
of the United States and Britain ; at the same time, he is 
a naval man and, as such, must be presumed to resent 
Anglo-American naval power in the Pacific. On balance, 
the change of Government appears as a clearing of the 
decks for action, but not necessarily for novel or extreme 
action. The times for this are unpropitious in that the 
“ China incident ” is always with the High Command. The 
outcome of the Russian war is not yet so certain that a 
descent on Vladivostock can be considered immediately— 
although preparations have doubtless been undertaken 
against the day of a Russian collapse. Only in one direc- 
tion can it be said that Japan’s potential profits seem to 
outrun her risks, and here, in Indo-China, the next step in 
the creation of “East Asia” has been taken. The Vichy 
regime which “defends” its colonies only against Britain 
has consented to a further cession of military “bases and 
strategic points to the Japanese ; and presumably political 
and economic contro] will now pass even more decisively 
to Tokyo. The immediate tactic is that of German penetra- 
tion in the Balkans, just as the larger strategy is the 
Japanese version of the “ new order.” The new move, which 
will bring the Japanese forces to within 600 miles of 
Singapore and the Philippines, cannot be glossed over as 
the affair of Japan and Vichy. Britain and the United States 
are in consultation and, at the least, the new aggression—for 
Vichy’s rubber stamp does not alter the fact of aggression— 
should call forth stringent economic counter-measures. It 
is not as though the two democracies had any surplus 
supplies to spare for the furthering of Japan’s conquests. 


* * * 


The Western Front 


It is in no way belittling to the skill and force of the 
RAF’s bombing of German Europe by day and by night 
to say that the most important lesson of Germany’s war 
in Russia is the inability of Britain to bring the enemy to 
battle on a second front in the west. Long range raids on 
towns, industries and communications in the Reich itself 
are serving German centres as parts of this country have 
been served in past months—with a maximum of striking 
power per plane employed; the weight of bombs being 
dropped reaches new high records monthly. Continuous 
harassing attacks on docks and shipping on the Western 
seaboard fit in shrewdly and effectively with the master-plan 
to disorganise the strained transport system of blockaded 
Europe ; and it is no longer a safe option for the Germans 
to manufacture and distribute war supplies in the conquered 
territories. The British bombing programme has proceeded 
from the first according to a methodical and expert assess- 
ment of the strength and weakness of the enemy’s war 
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purely one of distribution. The trade unions, and, jt 
must be admitted, most other people, wish to retaip 
competition for goods by means of catch-as-catch cap 
sectional bargaining. They put the pay packet before 
the shopping basket. The Government has encouraged 
this attitude by its indifference to the entire problem, 
And, though the cost of living has now been steadied, 
which is a powerful answer to many of the trade unions 
familiar and understandable arguments, other increases 
in prices no less important in the national economy than 
the price of labour have actually been fostered—in fuel, 
and transport. There has been drift and muddle ; and the 
task now is simply to render the actual size of money 
incomes as unimportant as possible by devising the same 
basic ration, no more and no less, for everyone. 


THE WEEK 


economy ; and it has shown none of the fitful changes ia 
policy and direction which have characterised the German 
air offensive. The blows that are being delivered now are 
simply the latest phase of an orderly and scientific process 
which grows in scope and effectiveness as the number of 
machines available increases ; and, indeed, it was to be 
hoped that, even if there had been no war in Russia, counter- 
attacks like those would have been possible. It may be that 
Germany’s preoccupation in the east has thinned resistance 
to the RAF. It is at any rate certain that, if there had been 
no war with Russia, the German High Command would 
have been constrained by the present rate of damage to 
output and transport to take extraordinary defensive 
measures. But the risk must have been foreseen by the 
Germans ; and it does not seem likely to be disastrous— 
unless the Russians can succeed in doing what the rest o 
the world is still unable to do. 


x * * 


The Long Road 


The advantage gained by Britain because of Germany's 
gigantic effort on the other side of Europe is only one ot 
degree. It cannot be said that the Germans are, in any crucial 
military sense, fighting on two fronts ; and it is a measure 
of the tremendous endeavour that is still required of the 
entire free world that there is plainly no possibility o 
winning the war against Germany in the west while the 
great bulk of German might is engaged in Russia. To argue 
in this way is not to carp or criticise. It was not to be 
expected, after so many delays and disappointments and 
with the world-wide commitments that Britain has to sus- 
tain throughout the continents, that the power of the 
democracies could reach the strength to strike a coup de 
grace for a very long time to come, and the present shipping 
position is no aid to accelerated progress. The RAF is play- 
ing a vital part. The Allied strategy is still to defend, to 
delay, to disturb and to disorganise ; and British bombing 
now will earn a dividend in the future. The reasons for 
stating these facts, which may seem needlessly sobering, are 
two. In the first place, it would be foolish and dangerous 
if the false optimism of some people who, in spite of thei 
own unrivalled experience of the effects of bombing, ar 
inclined to take too literally such official statements as the 
one which declared that a single night’s raiding had 
“wrecked ” hundreds of miles of German communications, 
were to prevail. In the second place, it would be a waste ol 
time and earnestness if every speaker, Minister or back- 
bencher, in next week’s renewed debate on production did 
not bear constantly in mind the fact that there is only ont 
aim worth talking about—to make and to ship in sufficient 
quantities weapons and supplies of war to make decisive 
action on every front a possibility as soon as human effort, 
ingenuity and sacrifice can conceivably achieve it. The 
nation’s “finest hour” did not end with the first Battle o! 
Britain. 


* * * 


The Russian Campaign 


A decisive stage in the campaign in Russia has now 
been reached. According to German claims, the break 
through at Smolensk resembles that of Sedan. The German 
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divisions are pouring through the gap, spreading out behind 
the Stalin Line, and encircling the Red Army in a “ring 
of steel.” The claim to have opened the road to Leningrad, 
Moscow and Kiev of last week-end has been modified to 
the annihilation of Russia’s military power—the avowed 
objective of the original German attack. What can be said 
of this German claim? On the whole, the facts do not bear 
jt out. Germany is attacking along a tremendous front and, 
with the exception of the Smolensk sector, the line is hold- 
ing and the Russians are deliwering constant harassing 
counter-attacks. It is extremely unlikely that the Germans 
have the reserves to pour through the Smolensk “ gap ”— 
if indeed there is a gap—and fold up the Stalin Line. The 
pause in their advance suggests that they are reorganising 
for a new drive to Moscow and the gap which they thought 
to have opened a week ago has since been unaccountably 
filled by fiercely fighting Russian troops. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, the war is not going according to plan. At 
this stage in the French campaign, Paris was about to fall, 
and there is fairly general agreement that the German 
armies which reached and overshot Paris were exhaysted— 
both men and machines. At this point, however, the French 
political system collapsed and, in part, as a consequence, the 
army disintegrated. The campaign in Russia has been no 
less fierce than the onslaught on the West. It is not 
fantastic to argue a comparable degree of exhaustion and 
wastage. If the Germans are to secure a sudden smashing 
victory, the conditions on the Russian side must to some 
extent resemble those in France. Clearly they do not. There 
is not a trace of political disintegration, upon which the 
Nazis may well have counted. On the contrary, Stalin 
has consolidated his position by taking over, in Churchillian 
manner, the supreme direction of defence. Nor is there any 
sign of a disintegration of the Red Army. Unlike the 
French and British forces of May, 1940, the Russian army 
was not fully mobilised when the blow fell. Four to six 
weeks were needed for total mobilisation. The gigantic 
resistance beyond and on the Stalin Line has given the 
Russians four weeks at least, and there is reason to suppose 
that much of the mobilisation has been going on behind 
the Leningrad—Moscow—Kiev line, out of the reach of 
the German bombers. It follows that the Russians have 
fresh reserves and can bring up new units to meet 
Germany’s battered hordes. Whether the Germans can force 
a pitched battle between Smolensk and Moscow depends 
upon a calculation only the Russians have the knowledge 
to make. Does the political and industrial risk involved in 
an ordered retreat from Moscow and Kiev towards the 
es offset the risk of losing the Red Army in a pitched 
ttle? 


Loan for Britain 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s loan of 
$425 millions to the British Government is very welcome 
ews. The operation kills two birds with one stone. In 
the first place it will help materially in paying the sums 
Owing by this country to the United States for deliveries 
of war materials ordered before the enactment of the Lease- 
and-Lend Act. Reserves of gold and readily marketable 
securities are scanty, and the bills falling due for these 
deliveries were a matter of some concern. The help 
which is now coming from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will be accepted with a sigh of considerable 
relief on this side. Secondly, the technique of this opera- 
tion satisfactorily solves the problem of mobilising direct 
British investments in the United States. Such invest- 
ments, including the considerable earning power of British 
insurance companies operating in the United States, pro- 
vide the major part of the collateral of $500,000,000 against 
which the loan of $425,000,000 is being made by the 
RFC, The full market value of these investments is made 
immediately available for meeting the dollar requirements 
of the British Treasury, but the control and management 
of the concerns in question remain in British hands. The 
valuable equity represented by these direct investments is 
thus retained, and after the precedent set by this opera- 
tion there should be no excuse for forced sales, such as the 
unfortunate disposal of Courtaulds’ American Viscose 
assets. The RFC loan belongs to the pre-Lease-and-Lend 
era of Anglo-American finance. It is a business deal 
and it is dominated by the dollar sign. The British 
Government is paying a fair market price for accommo- 
dation which it urgently requires, but for which it is 
offering ample security. 
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Lease-and-Lend 


The American loan to Britain bridges the gap between 
Lease-and-Lend and Cash-and-Carry. Lease-and-Lend is 
now the means by which the common stock of supplies is 
drawn upon by the free nations, and the claimants to drafts 
upon America’s power to produce the goods of war are 
growing in number. There is Britain, and there is China. 
There is Russia, and there is the United States itself. The 
American decision to maintain and expand a war army will 
be a concrete sign that the people of the United States 
are prepared to fight for American security; but it will 
mean a new drain upon American resources. Russian resist- 
ance has been remarkable; but, however effectively the 
invader may be militarily checked, that resistance will only 
last if supplies of the things that Russian soldiers and citizens 
immediately need for the coming winter are forthcoming 
from Britain and America. The United States has welcomed 
the Anglo-Russian alliance; but aid to Russia, which in 
many ways might prove to be the best aid to Britain, is not 
a first principle of American policy. There is urgent need 
for a high control of priorities among the free nations, for 
co-ordination between the Governments and supply depart- 
ments of Britain, the United States, China and Soviet 
Russia, and the need for increasing war output to the limit 
in every free country is imperative. The measure of the 
defence of freedom is the sum of their joint resources, and 
the success of that defence will depend upon the strategic 
wisdom with which those resources are deployed on the 
battlefields and in the back areas of the world. The needs 
of the American army and those of the belligerents cannot 
be satisfied in compartments from the same stock. The 
needs of Britain and Russia cannot be dealt with separately. 
The war against Hitler is indivisible. 


* * * 


American Aid 


There should be no room in the pattern of world 
economic warfare for the absurd use of Lease-and-Lend to 
import vitamin powder into this country as a civilian neces- 
sity only for it to be manufactured for re-export. This has 
been reported. It has been compiained about. But it must 
surely be untrue; and, if true, the amounts must have 
been minute. Consternation has also been caused in 
American oil circles by the request that an additional 100 
American tankers should be placed at the disposal of Britain. 
Fifty American flag tankers have already been transferred 
in recent months, and are now being employed to transport 
oil from Caribbean ports to the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States for trans-shipment to British vessels. The 
withdrawal of these so tank ships from the American service 
has doubtless been of great value to this country ; but it has 
seriously disturbed the oil position in the highly indus- 
trialised eastern states, which are responsible for 40 per 
cent of all American consumption and are supplied almost 
exclusively by sea. Not unnaturally, therefore, some of the 
interests affected have been asking why Britain needs these 
tankers. The accession of Norway and Holland to the 
Allied cause raised the tanker tonnage at Britain’s disposal 
from approximately 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons gross—a 
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tonnage which, it is argued, should be sufficient for all 
Britain’s requirements, even if the most ample allowance 
is made for sinkings and for delays due to the convoy system. 
The request for more tankers must, therefore, be expected 
to arouse vigorous protests across the Atlantic. If, as has 
been suggested, the vessels are to be used to carry oil from 
the ports of the Dutch West Indies or the Gulf of Mexico as 
far east as Iceland, the question immediately arises why 
British or Norwegian bottoms cannot be used for the pur- 
pose. The handing over of another 100 tankers would cer- 
tainly cause the most acute crisis on the eastern seaboard ; 
for it would mean that the tonnage engaged in supplying 
these states had been reduced by 60 per cent since the 
beginning of this year. Mr Ickes, the Petroleum Co-ordina- 
tor, is reported this week to have asked the governors of 16 
Atlantic states for a “voluntary ” reduction of one-third 
in fuel consumption in those states. But even this cut 
would be inadequate to solve the immediate problem if the 
industry was deprived of the services of another Ioo tankers. 
Meanwhile, the rising demand in the House of Commons 
for further stringent restrictions on the use of petrol in this 
country has been described by Mr Geoffrey Lloyd as 
“ heresy hunting ”—which will not comfort these American 
states, who have their own part to play in the democratic 
war effort. 
* * * 


Congress and the Draft 


The sudden evidence from Bolivia of German activities 
much nearer to the United States than Paris or Smolensk 
may help to give the whole question of extending the 
period of service of the draft an easier passage through the 
American Congress. The President’s Message was a straight- 
forward appeal not to weaken the American fighting forces 
disastrously at a time when, with “each elimination of a 
victim ... Nazi domination” has come “closer to this 
hemisphere, while month by month their intrigues of pro- 
paganda and conspiracy” seek to “weaken every link in 
the community of interests that should bind the Americas 
into one great western family.” The psychological problem 
before the President is to get the American people, or rather 
Congress, which on this issue does not fully represent the 
people’s mind, to see that they are already involved in a 
struggle for the preservation of their own security. The fact 
that they are not fighting now is no more relevant to their 
ultimate commitment than the fact that Britain is not 
engaged in land fighting in Europe while the Germans are 
attacking Russia. It seems nearly certain that Congress will 
see the issue in this light, but not before the Isolationists 
have mobilised to the full the emotional campaign against 
risking American lives. 


* * * 


Revolt in Bolivia 


The trouble which flared up in Bolivia on July 19th 
with the proclamation of a state of siege and the dismissal 
of the German Minister, Wendler, has been brewing for 
some time. It is one more consequence of the current of 
unrest caused by Axis propagandists which runs right 
through Latin America. It comes within a week or so of 
the discovery of a network of Nazi activity in Argentina. 
Uruguay has already had occasion to ban a fully articulated 
local Nazi movement ; more recently Venezuela was con- 
strained to abolish German control of its civil airlines. 
There is hardly a state in which Nazi influence is not at 
work to undermine the Government and to create centres 
of anti-British and anti-American activity. The United 
States’ interest in the matter was shown by Mr Sumner 
Welles’s assurance to President Pefaranda of Bolivia that 
he could count on the United States’ loyal co-operation in 
getting rid of persone non grate in the German diplo- 
miatic corps. Wendler has appealed for proof of his sub- 
versive activities, presumably to gain time, but it seems 
likely that the Bolivian Government will evict him without 
ceremony. From the reports, it is hard to judge how much 
support Wendler and his pro-Nazi puppets in the Bolivian 
army could count on. A puppet President in the person of 
the Bolivian Military Attaché in Berlin, one Belmonte, was 
designed to replace General Pefiaranda, and presumably 
the state would have been reorganised under German con- 
trol on the totalitarian lines attempted in 1938 and 1939 by 
the ill-starred dictator, General Busch. The present regime, 
which re-introduced republican institutions in the winter of 
1939, after General Busch’s suicide, is strongly pro-Ally, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the anti-totalitarian 
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revulsion which followed the Busch experiment is com. 
pletely spent. Nevertheless, it was found necessary to ban 
four Bolivian newspapers—one significantly called the 
Busch—and an interesting feature of the revolt was the 
co-operation of Socialists with the Nazi-minded officers 
The Nazis are still prepared to make use of any form of 
extremism or discontent. They are not allowing the “ holy 
war ” against Bolshevism to interfere with the flexibility of 
their approach in other continents. 


x * * 


Move in India 


: The decision of the Viceroy to enlarge his Executive 
Council and to set up a new National Defence Council does 
not mean that the constitutional deadlock in India has been 
brought to an end. The ostensible reason for the Viceroy’s 
decision is the increased pressure of work which has fallen 
upon Ministers because of the war ; and the enlargement of 
the Executive Council is made necessary by the creation of 
five portfolios which will be held by Indians. On the other 
hand, in spite of these reasons which serve to rebut any 
suggestion that the Viceroy or the British Government have 
revised their earlier view that there was nothing further they 
could do towards satisfying Indian opinion about Indian 
government, it is plain that these developments represent 
a second attempt to do what the Viceroy attempted last 
August. Then, he suggested an enlargement of the Executive 
Council and a separate advisory War Council—precisely in 
fact what has been done now. The difference is that last 
winter the Viceroy refused to proceed with his scheme 
because he was unable to secure the support of Congress, 
the Moslem League and the other principal parties in Indian 
politics, This time, he has not waited for their acceptance of 
these innovations. The Executive Council is now a domin- 
antly Indian body and the National Defence Council js 
deliberately designed to associate Indian non-official opinion 
as fully as possible with the prosecution of the war. It is a 
welcome sign that the Viceroy and the British Government 
have thought again. It is perhaps, unfortunate, however, 
that they have thought again on such precisely similar lines, 
It is not that the authorities could be expected to accept the 
impossible and intransigent demands of either Congress or 
the Moslem League. The one asks for complete indepen- 
dence at once, the other for partition, and neither can be 
regarded as more than a slogan of party politics. The real 
issue, if the Viceroy is to attempt to obtain the participation 
of Indians in Indian government, is the authority and the 
status of the Executive Council: As it is, the Executive 
Council is a decorative piece of administrative furniture. 
The Indians who hold portfolios do not necessarily exercise 
any more authority than the purely advisory functions of the 
new Defence Council. These moves are an attempt to asso- 
ciate Indian opinion with Indian Government and _ India’s 
war effort, and it is necessary that this association should 
be brought about. There is a large body of moderate 
opinion, and even of opinion within the extreme parties 
which would welcome genuine participation in the conduct 
of Indian affairs, but these reforms may not, on the face 
of it, give any assured and responsible participation. On the 
other hand, able and representative Indians have been found 
to occupy these posts and it may be that the intention of the 
Viceroy is to make the Executive Council something more 
like the real administrative body it was intended to be, and 
to use the new Defence Council, not as an ornament, but 
as a vital part of the free organisation of India for the war— 
on the course of which, especially at this present moment, 
the destiny of India directly depends. 


An Undignified Outburst 


Hitler is putting the screw on Spain once more. It 
appears that, once again, the garrisons of German troops 
on the Spanish frontiers are being increased and _ the 
general relaxation of tension which followed on the attack 
on Russia has come to an abrupt end. Mr Sumner Welles’ 
solemn warning that the defeat of Russia would immedi- 
ately be followed by a new offensive on the few remaining 
“free” countries in Europe is a reminder, not only for 
the Darlans and Francos of the west, but also for the 
puerile optimists in this country and America, who believe 
that the Atlantic world will, in some miraculous way, be 
spared further Nazi attention, now that Hitler has turned 
east. This renewed state of tension is the background of 
the Caudillo’s unseemly attack upon Britain and the United 
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States in a recent speech celebrating the fifth anniversary 
of his successful pronunciamento. That the lesser and 
wilder men of Spain should long have acted as mouth- 
pieces of the Power without whose help they would not be 
enjoying their present position is understandable, even if 
there is no shadow of reason for condoning their servility. 
Foreign Governments have, however, the right to expect 
dignified and measured language from the responsible 
Head of a State. It is obvious that in blackguarding 
Britain and America, and blaming them for the economic 
distress prevailing inside Spain, General Franco was try- 
ing to “ give all aid short of war” to Hitler, and there is 
still no reason to doubt his own preference for neutrality. 
But the Spaniards can hardly expect to gain either sym- 
pathy or practical help for their desperate economic straits 
by taunting with their “wealth and decadence” those 
States which have shown their willingness to assist. It 
js poor diplomacy, deplorable logic and very bad manners. 


* * * 


Trade in Wartime 


Lord Woolton has announced that the number of shop- 
keepers registered as entitled to receive supplies of rationed 
foods is far in excess of the estimated number of food traders 
in existence before the war. He stated that traders in other 
goods register as food retailers in order to buy food for 
their families on wholesale terms ; and the local food com- 
mittees are to investigate the position with a view to con- 
fining licences to legitimate food retailers. This move, which 
is naturally welcomed by the food traders’ organisations, 
put into actual practice the suggestion made by the London 
and Liverpool Chambers of Commerce that, to hold down 
the price of foodstuffs to the public, the number of traders 
should be restricted. The object of the suggestion of the 
Chambers was to eliminate speculators ; the Government’s 
is, in addition, to slim the body distributive. The danger 
is that existing wholesalers and retailers will be given a 
vested and exclusive right to trade. It is no accident that 
representative bodies of traders are anxious to crystallise 
the present structure of distribution. Without doubt, 
the desire to stop speculation and inflated prices is 
genuine, but the choice of method plainly springs from the 
established traders’ very natural outlook. Actually what is 
needed in the distribution of food and other necessaries 
is not simply the limitation of trading to existing traders, 
but rather the actual curtailment of the present distributive 
facilities. A leading fault in the policy of the Ministry of 
Food has been the wasteful and expensive attempt to keep 
in being the entire pre-war apparatus of distribution. 
Indeed, too much attention is being paid to traders who 
speculate or “ profiteer” and to consumers who persistently 
queue—to the indignation of Chief Constables—and too 
little to the official policies of which this misconduct is, 
to a considerable extent at any rate, merely the symptom. 


* * * 


Absenteeism and Discipline 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure has 
adopted the report of the sub-committee on Supply 
Services dealing with labour in filling factories. As many 
of the operations in these factories are conducted by hand 
in small shops, absenteeism causes even more dislocation 
than in large works. The sub-committee takes the view 
that the bulk of the absenteeism is not culpable, but is the 
product of factors which could be eliminated. The chief of 
these factors seem to be—the long distances which workers 
have to travel, with very inadequate transport facilities ; the 
absence of adequate accommodation near the factories ; the 
conditions of work, especially the canteen arrangements ; 
and the seven-day week. The sub-committee recommends 
that it should be a primary duty of the Ministry of Supply 
to arrange for transport facilities; that the provision of 
hostels as near as possible to the factories should be 
speeded up, and the scale of charges revised ; that canteens, 
in which at present both cooking and serving arrangements 
are unsatisfactory, should be the subject of special and 
urgent consideration, and their charges be revised ; and that 
Sunday work should be abolished except for maintenance 
of plant and in real emergencies. The sub-committee sug- 
gests that time rates would have to be adjusted to keep 
earnings up to the present level in a six-day week. If, as is 
generally considered likely, output were maintained, or even 
increased, this would present no difficulty ; otherwise it 
involves a most dangerous concession of principle. The 
sub-committee further calls for the removal of legitimate 
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grievances and of causes of industrial fatigue, and for all 
possible steps, including the introduction of piecework, 
where appropriate, to increase incentive. When these steps 
have been taken, and they must be taken quickly, any residue 
of culpable absenteeism can be remedied by appropriate 
action. Meanwhile a step in the direction of tightening up 
discipline has been taken by the revision of the Essential 
Work (General Provisions) Order. The original order, by 
requiring the uninterrupted payment of wages to employees 
suspended from work, meant that this form of punishment 
became a holiday on full pay. The Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee of employers and trade union leaders has approved 
a revision of the Order allowing wages to be withheld during 
a period of suspension not exceeding three days. The worker 
has the right of appeal to a local appeal board. A similar 
amendment of the Essential Work orders governing particu- 
lar industries is now to be discussed. 


* * * 


Lull in the Levant 


The Levant is full of the legacy of old problems and 
the premonitions of others still to come. The position in 
Syria is satisfactory as far as it goes. Probably both the 
Free French and the British can agree on an_ ultimate 
solution of the problems of the Mandate—Syrian and 
Lebanese independence coupled with a treaty relationship 
with France on the lines of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. In 
the meantime, it is important not only for the prestige of 
General de Gaulle, but for the rehabilitation of France in 
general, that the Free French leader, General Catroux, 
should have the substance as well as the outward seeming 
of authority in Syria. Obviously the last word must remain 
at Cairo for the duration of the war, but responsibility can 
perhaps be exercised from Cairo, rather than through 
British intermediaries or a British Commander on the spot. 
This is an immediate issue for Mr Lyttelton. In the east, 
it is important to know whether the military situation in 
Iraq is entirely satisfactory. If the German advance into 
Russia is to be followed by a swing to the south, Syria and 
Iraq together become one of Britain’s most vulnerable 
battle fronts. The idea that, with the end of the Abyssinian 
campaign, armies and material would be released in quan- 
tity for other fronts is dispelled by the news that General 
Cunningham had at no time more than 20,000 men and 
68 field guns with which to conduct his campaign—a fact 
which reflects extremely creditably indeed on his per- 
formance, but not so encouragingly on the British supply 
position in the Middle East. The attitude of Turkey is, of 
course, crucial to the maintenance of an effective front in 
Syria cr Iraq. There are reports that, if Russian resistance 
continues to prove stubborn, then Germany may seek an 
easier route through Turkey, designed to turn the Russian 
flank and capture the oil of the Caucasus. Troops have 
been mobilised in Bulgaria, and it is not certain whether 
they are to keep order against the Russophils at home, to 
reinforce the Bulgarian claim to Macedonia against Italy, 
or to serve as a prelude to German pressure on Turkey 
The Turks are unanimcus in their resolution to defend 
themselves, and their resistance to Vichy’s demands in 
recent weeks is at least a good augury of further firmness. 
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Colonial War Gifts 


A very welcome passage of Lord Moyne’s recent state- 
ment on colonial policy dealt with the Government’s atti- 
tude towards colonial war gifts. From the outbreak of war, 
gifts, both im cash and kind, and loans have been made to 
the United Kingdom, and the total sum of money received by 
the Imperial Exchequer now amounts to over £20 millions. 
Obviously, a direct contribution to the war effort is only 
provided by the gifts in kind. The fifty live turtles sent by 
a Jamaican firm to the Royal Navy and the bags of beans, 
cocoa, maize and rice from other territories are of more 
immediate value than the surplus balances of Nyasaland 
or the hundred thousand Straits dollars given by the Sultan 
of Brunei. The colonies’ money gifts and loans are, in fact, 
in precisely the same position as Spitfire funds in this 
country. By themselves they contribute nothing; they 
cannot purchase the materials or weapons of war, and since 
colonial currencies are tied to sterling, they do not even 
rectify a possible favourable balance of payments with the 
United Kingdom. But the gifts from individuals do supple- 
ment taxation and divert money which would otherwise 
have been spent on consumption goods, which are doubly 
wasteful in that they need shipping to bring them ; and 
there is to be no change of policy about accepting these. 
Gifts from the colonies’ reserve funds and the renunciation 
of Imperial grants, on the other hand, are a different matter. 
In this case, it has frequently meant that the colonies in 
question have forgone, not personal expenditure on un- 
necessary consumption goods, but development and welfare 
schemes which are necessary if the standard of the vast 
majority of colonial peoples is to be brought up to the 
minimum. British Guiana, which, in spite of a big deficit, 
renounced an Imperial grant for drainage, is a case in point. 
And even if such schemes had to be postponed for the 
duration in any case, owing to a lack of men and materials, 
the depletion of its reserves would mean that a colony 
could net undertake them when peace returns. In future, 
therefore, such gifts will be regarded as interest-free loans 
to the British Government for the duration of the war, 
after which they will be repaid, when desired by the colony 
concerned, for post-war development. Colonies with 
adequate reserves will still be able to make outright gifts. 
It would clearly be ungracious to reject completely colonial 
offerings, and this solution is a happy compromise. 


x * * 


Undesirable Modesty 


It is to be hoped that the latest appointment to the 
Board of Education will be the last—at least, until after 
the war. It has always been exasperating to all concerned 
with education, but particularly now when education is in 
the melting-pot, to see the post of President of the Board 
treated as a sort of musical chair to be grabbed by any 
Minister who happens to be displaced in a Cabinet shuffic. 
To the public at any rate, Mr Ramsbotham was not an 
inspiring President. His ideas on educational reform seemed 
limited to raising the school-leaving age to 15 or—when he 
was in a daring mood—to 16, though in his last public 
utterance as President, to the Conference of Head Teachers, 
he did appear to go so far as to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Spens Report as a basis for the reform of 
secondary schools. Yet it seems that Mr Ramsbotham has 
been sponsoring educational reconstruction on the quiet. 
A document has been published by the Board, which is not 
intended to set out official views on post-war education, 
but which is the considered views of some officials in the 
Board, and is intended to serve as a basis for discussion. 
Owing to the distinction between official views and the 
views of some officials, this document is not to be made 
public. Copies have, however, been sent to certain outside 
bodies and individuals—presumably for their views to be 
edded to the views of the officials, so that an official view 
can be formed. This coyness is very regrettable. If the Pre- 
sident disclaims responsibility for the proposals contained 
in the document, it ought not to be circulated under the 
auspices of the Board at all. If, on the other hand, they 
have his blessing—which seems most likely—the whole 
country has a right to pronounce upon them, not only a 
few favoured bodies. It looks, in fact, as though the Board 
wished to try out their effect on the teaching profession 
before daring to launch them on a startled world. Or 
perhaps they are so innocuous that the world would not be 
startled at all. Mr Butler should give the world the chance 
to find out. 
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Straining at a Gnat ? 


The incidentals of the Russian alliance are proving 
more awkward for the Government than the alliance itself. 
A considerable controversy has arisen, first, through the 
decision not to add the Internationale to the list of the 
Allied national anthems played by the BBC on Sunday 
evenings, and, secondly, by the refusal to lift the ban on 
the Daily Worker. In the first case, the Government was 
possibly guided by the desire to cause the least offence to 
the greatest number. Probably, most people in this country 
are quite indifferent to whether the Internationale is played 
or not, but regard the hasty dropping of all national 
anthems—presumably for good, for whenever one is played 
it will be an invidious distinction vis-d-vis Russia—as a 
timid and rather ridiculous solution. Those who feel 
strongly about it, one way or the other, are perhaps of 
equal strength—though those to whom the tune is a clarion 
call to workers all over the world to fight against tyranny 
appear to forget that to just as many people it is a symbol 
of sabotage and subversion. More of a case might be made 
that the omission is a mistake in that it offends Russia, but 
it can hardly be contended seriously that the shrewd Stalin, 
who has secured the substantial prize of the British alliance, 
is likely at this stage to worry about incidentals. And against 
Russia must be set the United States, which has swallowed 
the Russo-British alliance as a necessary expedient but still 
clings to the Ciceronian principle that expediency should 
not be divorced from right. It is important to convince the 
American people that Britain’s attitude to Communism is 
still completely unchanged. The case of the Daily Worker, 
on the other hand, is purely domestic. The paper was 
suppressed, not because of its Communist views, but 
because it had consistently pursued an anti-war policy. On 
the face of it, therefore, the Russian alliance makes no 
difference. But the changed circumstances have caused the 
sponsors of the paper to change their attitude, and there is 
no doubt that, so long as these circumstances continue, its 
guarantees of support for the war will be kept. Thus there 
are some grounds for letting the Daily Worker out on pro- 
bation. It could not be regarded as a sign of weakness on 
the part of the Government—it is Mr William Rust who 
has changed his front, not Mr Morrison. It would, on the 
other hand, be a friendly gesture to the small minority 
which accepted the paper’s views before, and like it are now 
prepared to say “I will be good.” 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Pharmacy and Medicines Bill has passed its third 
reading iri the House of Commons. The most important 
amendment, so far as the public is concerned, deals with 
the declaration of the composition of patent medicines. The 
Bill now provides that the constituents must be given their 
“appropriate designation,” which is strictly defined, in 
order that the public should not be misled by pseudo- 
scientific terms. It also provides, as an additional precaution 
against fraud, that the “ quantitative particulars” of the 
constituents must be given. Thus, the two chief draw- 
backs to the original clause have been removed. 


* 


Since the prices of practically all important foodstuffs are 
now controlled, it has been decided that the Food Price 
Investigation Committees should cease to function. The 
local food office will now receive complaints in regard to food 
prices, whether controlled or not. The committees were set 
up in August, 1940, and were responsible for investigating 
complaints of high prices charged for food commodities. 
The chairmen and members are the same as those of the 
Price Regulation Committees, set up under the Prices of 
Goods Act, whose work will be continued under the amend- 
ing Bill now before Parliament. 


* 


The discussion in Parliament on the motion to extend the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act by another year centred 
very significantly on the Home Secretary’s power over the 
liberty and opinions of individuals, not on the Minister of 
Labour’s powers to conscript their services. Thus criticism 
was expressed on Regulation 18B, under which people can 
be detained without trial, and Regulation 2D, under which 
the Daily Worker was suppressed, but Regulation 54C, 55 
and 58A, which authorise the use of compulsion on em- 
ployers and employees, were pot called in question. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Fall of Hungary 


The End of an Epoch 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN HUNGARY] 


Fuly 21st 

OUNT PAUL TELEKI poisoned himself in the early 
C hours of April 3rd. For more than two years, following 
the fall of Imrédy early in 1939, Teleki had danced along 
the tightrope of non-intervention and non-belligerency, the 
abyss of a German alliance yawning beneath him. Until the 
fall of France he was successful ; Hungary was committed 
to nothing more than tacit non-military support of 
Germany ; the pengé had not been devalued against the 
Reichsmark—thanks to the skill and courage of the presi- 
dent of the National Bank, M. Baranyay, it was never really 
devalued up to the last; certain trade arrangements—no 
matter how formal the British blockade might have 
made them—still existed with the United Kingdom ; British 
official news was still widely circulated in the Press ; and 
the majority of the ruling class still believed that Britain’s 
chance of victory was greater than Germany’s. 

After the fall of France, this attitude had to change. And, 
because in Hungary there was only one possible set of 
rulers, the only men to whom political initiative and experi- 
ence had not been denied, it was automatic that the Govern- 
ment of Teleki should remain in its place, changing its 
policy and trimming its course according to the prevailing 
wind. The wind began to prevail from the German quarter, 
and soon was blowing at gale strength. It was clear that 
Hungary’s fate would be decided at Berchtesgaden. 
Roumania collapsed almost at once; early in September, 
the Hungarian army was marching into Transylvania ; and 
the link with Germany had become unbreakable. 

The shadow of the coming struggle with the Soviet 
Union appeared upon the political scene. Teleki had 
secured not the “ vertical” partition of Transylvania which 
most Hungarians had expected—that is, a strip of territory 
running all the way from north to south of Transylvania— 
but a “horizontal” share instead, a piece of territory running 
only halfway south but extending to the crests of the Car- 
pathians. In exchange, the Government of Teleki and Csaky 
made two further steps into the German orbit. They 
signed a treaty whereby Hungary would fight on the side 
of Germany if Germany were to become engaged in war 
with Soviet Russia ; and they signed a minorities agreement 
which gave the German minority in Hungary rights 
amounting almost to extra-territoriality. It did not need the 
news of furious road-building in Slovakia to convince those 
who knew the terms of these agreements—and the terms 
were hushed up as far as possible—that war between 
Germany and Russia was sooner or later certain. 


The Army’s Part 


If it is possible for a small Central European nation 
badly harassed by Hitler and divided within itself to refer 
to its “honour,” then it was certainly the Hungarian army 
which was responsible for losing Hungary’s honour. The 
army was on the side of Germany because it believed that 
the Germans would win the war—at least to the extent of 
remaining in command of Central Europe ; because the 
Germans had smashed the Treaty of Trianon ; because the 
army’s guns and ammunition had come from Germany ; 
because the younger officers were all Nazis and the older 
ones decrepit and fearful ; in short, because for a multitude 
of reasons they were in no condition to be anything else but 
pro-German. 

What actually happened in those last few days before 
Hungary threw away her two months’ old treaty of 
“eternal friendship and non-aggression ” with Jugoslavia is 
still not clear. Immediately upon receiving the news of the 
coup d’état in Belgrade, the German High Command began 
to move troops from Roumania and Austria into Hungary 


in order to man the vulnerable Banat frontier. These move- 
ments were made with the cognisance of the Hungarian 
Government, under arrangements concluded long before 
with the Hungarian General Staff and the directors of the 
Hungarian railways (at the head of whom was the younger 
son of Admiral Horthy). A few days before the blow was 
planned to fall, the Hungarian Government, already at odds 
with its army command over the question of general 
mobilisation, was asked by the German Government for 
full military co-operation against Jugoslavia in return for 
territorial concessions in the Banat. Faced with the in- 
subordination of its army command—Generals Bartha and 
Werth, the Minister of War and Chief of Staff respectively, 
have much to answer for here—the Government gave in. 

It is a miserable story of perfidy and fear. The country 
which had stabbed Czechoslovakia, Poland and Roumania in 
the back now stabbed Jugoslavia. There are about ten 
thousand men in Hungary who affect aristocratic descent. 
They rule, or try to rule, the remaining thirteen millions. 
A majority of them regarded Hitler and his methods with 
acute and perfectly genuine distaste. Quite a number of 
them went to gaol for the outspokenness of their views. The 
minority who favoured Hitler, eccentrics like Festetics who 
formed the first pseudo-Nazi party in Hungary, never 
carried much weight. Why was it, then, that their collapse 
came so easily? Certainly not because the peasants and the 
workers (except in the areas inhabited by Germans to the 
west of the Danube) were pro-German or pro-Nazi. 


Political Suicide 


The explanation is simple. For a dozen years after the 
last war the aristocracy to which the Horthy restoration 
had given full power lost no opportunity of stifling every 
attempt to interest the common people in politics. By the 
early ’thirties Communism had been murdered, tortured, or 
exiled out of existence; the trade unions had lost prac- 
tically everything but their membership; the Social- 
Democratic party had learnt in fear and trembling to place 
a very careful interpretation upon its activities. To this 
lamentable state of affairs the flamboyant pro-Hitlerism of 
General Gémbés put the finishing touches; during the 
régime they might have cried: “The people are dead. 
Long live Hungary! ” 

But what the aristocracy dared to do against the ex- 
ponents of Socialism and popular government they had 
no courage to carry out against the pro-Nazi parties, groups 
and propaganda bodies financed by Berlin or by blackmail 
on Jewish industrialists and bankers in Hungary. By 1939 
there were something like seventeen Arrow-Cross factions, 
each striving to get the leadership of all the others and out- 
doing the next in virulence and violence. The country stood 
by and laughed at them. But in spite of their contemptible 
antics, the Arrow-Cross movement made headway. Arrow- 
Cross adherents were arrested from time to time, but they 
were never treated as the “ Reds” had been treated. Incon- 
sequent half-wits like Hubay, rogues like Kovarcz, German 
agents like Milotay and Raynis, little men who could have 
made no mark in normal times, were allowed to swagger 
and swindle their way about the country unimpeded. 

The conclusion is clear. The aristocratic oligarchy had 
destroyed every outlet for democratic or anti-Nazi or even 
honestly patriotic sentiment. They were now faced, alone, 
by an exceedingly strong complex of pro-Nazi and anti- 
democratic organisations. They saw this for themselves 
when it was far too late. The non-political organisations 
which Teleki tried to mobilise “in defence of the State 
and Constitution” late in 1940 turned out to include so 
many Arrow-Cross members that they had to be abandoned 
hastily. Sporadic efforts of this kind had been made before. 
Late in 1938, Imrédy formed his “front of National Re- 
generation,” a perfectly respectable body of middle-aged 
gentlemen who paraded every now and then in green felt 
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helmets, carried staves and wore buttonholes and achieved 
precisely nothing. Teleki was the Chief Scout of Hungary. 

But the real counter-move, the formation of a popular 
political party, was never made. Instead of banding together 
the many thousands of men of goodwill who might have 
been ready to oppose to the last any German demands 
which trenched still further upon Hungarian independence, 
the oligarchy evolved a wonderful piece of nonsense called 
“ the Government Party.” This ridiculous body was neither 
the Government nor a party. It consisted of all those Parlia- 
mentary Deputies, a substantial majority of the Lower 
House, who wanted nothing better than to go on represent- 
ing themselves in Parliament, appealing periodically to the 
patriotic support of the country, which they certainly did 
not represent. The frantic desire of the oligarchy was to 
prevent anyone else from getting a finger into the pie ; and, 
when the test came, the Government and the anti-German 
aristocracy found themselves with nothing better to support 
them than this band of capering loons. Against them were 
ranged the numerically strong Arrow-Cross groups, the 
army commanders, the whole course of events and the 
minatory tones of the German Minister in Budapest. The 
Government collapsed. 

The future cannot be forecast. Too much remains un- 
known. A new Government, headed by a colourless diplomat 
in Laszlo Bardossy, duly declared war upon Russia in July, 
and it is to be presumed that the Hungarian army is 
once more hallooing along in the rear of the Reichswehr, 
this time in Galicia. In whatever way Germany is defeated 
the Hungarians will suffer correspondingly. They were 
disillusioned before they began; and before the end thev 
will be desperate. Whatever comes out of this confusion, it 
is plain that the epoch of oligarchy and Hungarian 
Chauvinism is dead. 


War Economy 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


July 23 

FroM the Vienna Award in 1938 to the partition of Jugo- 
slavia by the Axis Powers in April, 1941, Hungary in- 
creased her territory by 83 per cent and her population 
by 60 per cent to 144 millions. Apart from small mining 
areas in Slovakia and Transylvania the new districts are 
mainly agricultural. The percentage of industrial popula- 
tion in Hungary has thus fallen from 50 to 35 per cent; 
but a corresponding increase in the exportable agricultural 
surplus is hardly to be expected. Last year Hungary ex- 
perienced a bad harvest of cereals. Widespread flooding in 
the autumn of 1940 and the spring of 1941 have not helped 
this year’s harvest. In 1940 a bad cereal crop and the poor 
quality of the maize crop were compensated by a _ good 
root crop. 


HUNGARY (WITHOUT TRANSYLVANIA) 
Crops (thousands of metric tons 

1939 1940 
DS Se oe. OLS oe ot kG S 6 bare a » : 3,050 2,070 
ICT Ee SEEK SoS bd wis o's 66's PEs 890 720 
OES ine kre Sig wie wate we 's 2,330 5,030 
Rens cee ebb heehee seed 2,221 3,440 
ESE aT a ee 1,160 1,760 


The acreage under oilseeds which was considerably ex- 
tended in 1940 yielded no appreciable-increase, and the 
fruit and wine harvest was also very poor. In spite of the 
bad wheat harvest, Hungary was forced to export some 
wheat to Germany and Italy. Total exports were roughly 
one quarter of those of 1939. The requisitioning of wheat 
and oilseeds and the adulteration of bread by potato and 
maize flour were unavoidable. An acute shortage of feedine- 
stuffs resulted in a decrease in the pig population. Exports 
of live pigs decreased from 355,000 in 1939 to 154,400 in 
1940, and of lard from 12,780 tons to 4,350 tons respec- 
tively. Between September, 1940, and March, 1941, Ger- 
many received no lard at all from Hungary. 

The planned agriculture that Germany wants is very 
difficult to achieve. The big Hungarian landowners are 
trying to oppose the scheme for reducing the acreage under 
wheat in order to increase the cultivation of oilseeds. Com- 
plaints have been made about Germany’s deptetion of 
Hungary’s stocks of food. The cultivation of wheat is 
heavily subsidised by the Government. The wheat price 
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was raised from P7 in 1933 to P20 in 1939 and P23 in 
1940; and, generally speaking, landowners seem to be 
willing to carry out the plans for German-Hungarian 
agricultural collaboration so long as prices for all leading 
agricultural products are guaranteed at a higher level, like 
the wheat price. 

Meanwhile, there has been widespread hoarding of food- 
stuffs, until stocks laid in by individual consumers were 
limited to 25 kilogrammes of flour, 2 kilos of pulse and 
3 kilos of fats. The newly incorporated Jugoslav province 
normally cxported considerable quantities of wheat, maize 
and pigs; but Transylvania is deficient in bread grain. In 
spite of considerable price increases, receipts from agri- 
cultural sales fell during 1940 by roughly 6 per cent, and 
the Government prolonged the moratorium on agricultural 
debts until December 31, 1041. 


The German Connection 


Industrial production under the so-called Five-Year Plan 
adopted in 1938 reached its peak during the last quarter of 
1939. At the end of 1940, the index of industrial produc- 
tion (1929 100) had fallen from the record figure of 172 
to 169.5. Since Italy’s entry into the war, Hungary has 
been cut off from supplies of overseas raw materials ; and 
increased supplies of artificial textile fibres from Italy and 
Germany have not been sufficient for the normal activities 
of the textile industry. 

The coal, iron and steel industries, on the other hand, 
have reported increasing output; and there is no doubt 
that the production of oil, bauxite and aluminium has been 
energetically increased. Germany’s interest in these indus- 
tries is obvious. The German concern Wintershall acquired 
oil-prospecting interests in February, 1941, by forming 
the “ German-Hungarian ” Oil Company. The actual out- 
put of oil in Hungary is estimated to cover peacetime 
demand. The capacity of two leading aluminium plants 
has been extended and a new plant with a final capacity 
of 10,000 tons is in building. Expansion must be slow be- 
cause of the lack of electricity, which has been rationed 
for civilian consumers since the autumn of last year. 

In 1940 the total capital expenditure under the Five-Year 
Plan was increased from P1,000 millions to P2,800 millions, 
of which P1,650 millions has already been spent. The plan 
has been financed by additional taxation, which yielded P570 
millions. A Government loan was subscribed with P400 mil- 
lions, and the Government advanced P200 millions. The 
gap will be covered by a special capital levy, by more 
taxation, and by a new loan amounting to Ps500 millions. 

The organisation of Hungary’s war economy grew without 
any plan. Rationing was extended, for example, when com- 
modities were in short supply ; and a central supply depart- 
ment for industria! raw materials was set up in January, 
1941. 

FOREIGN TRADI 
(HUNGARY WITHOUT TRANSYLVANIA) 


millions of pengoes 


Imports [exports 
| RSS er Tee eo gree ree 410-6 522 -4 
a ah hs ke al te li gts 489 -9 603 -7 
ee re 597 -7 503 -6 


The bad harvest was largely responsible for the adverse 
trade balance in 1940. At the same time, the normally con- 
siderable export of machines and manufactures fell because 
of increased orders for the home market ; and it can safely 
be assumed that armament orders were responsible. Because 
of the bad harvest, imports of maize and sugar were con- 
siderable, and the prolonged spell of cold weather caused 
larger imports of coal. Lastly, import prices increased, but 
the price of agricultural exports fell. The share of leading 
countries in Hungary’s foreign trade moved as follows: 


PERCENTAGES OF HUNGARY'S TRADE 
Imports Exports 

1939 1940 1939 1940 
Germany & Czechoslovakia 52 -4 60 -3 52-8 55 2 
ON he AES el eis te 7:1 9-3 15-5 15 -2 
Switzerland ............- 2°8 3°] 36 6-4 
I os ait ce 59 4-0 2°8 2:1 
OOD ong Sue Waw Adee 4-8 5-5 2°3 4-4 
United Kingdom ...... 4-9 1-0 5-0 2°3 
RN eins aie dae Goats 4-6 5-9 2:5 1:0 


In 1940 Germany and Italy accounted for 70 per cent. of 
Hungary’s total foreign trade. Trade with the United King- 


dom and the U.S.A. is now at a standstill, and the control of 


foreign trade relations has virtually passed into German 
hands. 
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Conscription Issues in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


Fune 25th 


HE King Government is considerably embarrassed by 

the growing agitation in the English-speaking provinces 
for the removal of the restrictions on full conscription. In 
Alberta, Mr. Mackenzie King felt it necessary to deal with 
the issue in some of his speeches, and he reiterated em- 
phatically his opposition to conscription for overseas service; 
he argued that such a measure would split the country and 
that Canada’s adhesion to voluntary enlistment for overseas 
service gave her contribution to the common _ effort 
additional moral strength. He even hinted in one of his 
addresses that, if the advocates of conscription continued 
to press their case, it might be necessary to hold a general 
election on the issue; and the Winnipeg Free Press, one 
of his most influential supporters, takes the line that, in 
view of the pledges given by all the political leaders, full 
conscription cannot be imposed without a fresh popular 
mandate. But additional momentum has been given to the 
demand for full conscription by two recent developments. 
It has been disclosed in the Canadian press that isolationists 
in the United States are now making extensive use of the 
argument that Canada, a partner nation of the British 
Commonwealth, has not yet imposed full conscription to 
fortify their case against active American participation in 
the war. Then there has been published this week, in all 
the leading Canadian papers, an interview given by General 
Wavell to the Cairo correspondent of the New York Times, 
in which he is reported to have declared that there was a 
limit to Britain’s manpower and that the manpower of the 
United States would be needed to win an effective and 
permanent victory. The Canadian advocates of full con- 
scription are therefore now provided with the very forcible 
argument that, as long as Canada shrinks from a measure 
which will make her youth liable for overseas service, it 
will be hard to induce the American people to consent to 
the despatch of an expeditionary force to Europe and that 
the war may be prolonged indefinitely. 

The industrial side of Canada’s war effort is making 
satisfactory progress, but in certain cases it has been 
hampered by strikes for higher wages, which have not had 
much public support ; and the Federal Government, whose 
tenderness towards strikers brought protests from the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associations at their recent annual 
convention, now shows signs of adopting a firmer attitude. 
It has passed an order-in-council establishing an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission; its function will be to 
determine whether disputes or threatened disputes justify 
the appointment of a conciliation board. When it advises 
against a board, the result will be to bar any strike in such 
a case except at the risk of heavy penalties for the strikers 
and heavier ones for their leaders. The miners of the Cape 
Breton area, who have been causing much trouble, have 
also been brought under the Defence of Canada regulations, 
which makes them liable to penalties for interfering with 
war production, and legal action has been taken against 
promoters of a strike among the workers of the Canadian 
General Electric Co., which was called without any award 
by a conciliation board. 

Owing to the frequency of strikes for higher wages, the 
Government has decided to try to prevent them by a 
generous wage policy. It had evolved a scheme for anchoring 
wages to the cost of living through a cost-of-living bonus 
which workers could apply for, and some time ago it made 
this bonus mandatory in all industries classified as war 
industries. An amending order states that “a wartime cost- 
of-living bonus, separate from and in addition to basic 
wage rates, shall be paid except for good cause shown to 
the contrary.” Next the Government set aside the decision 
of a conciliation board, which dealt with an application by 
the railwaymen’s unions for a cost-of-living bonus. The 
board awarded a bonus of $193 per week to all railway 
workers earning under $25 per week, but refused to concede 
it to those earning higher wages. The Government, however, 
decreed that the bonus should be available to all railway 
workers. Obviously, in view of this decision, it will be 
difficult to resist demands from workers in other non-war 
industries for the cost-of-living bonus, and Ministers are 
understood to be considering seriously its compulsory 
extension to all industries in the belief that it would 





accomplish the dual purpose of stabilising wages and banish- 
ing industrial disputes for the duration of the war. 

The demand of the war industries for steel is almost 
insatiable. As a result, steel production in May at 197,114 
tons, compared with 190,179 tons in April and 168,703 
tons in May, 1940, reached the highest figure for any month 
in Canadian history. The mining industry remains very 
active, and gold production has been rising, the receipts of 
gold at the Mint in May being 448,436 ounces, compared 
with 385,488 ounces in April and 401,431 ounces in May, 
1940. 


The Russian Home Front 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
July 21st 


THE Soviet Union is adapting its administration to the 
requirements of war. Neither the suddenness and swiftness 
of the attack nor the occupation of nearly all the territories 
which had been seized since September, 1939, as well as 
parts of Russia proper, has caused any breakdown. The 
Soviet authorities realised at the outbreak of hostilities the 
great importance of the home front; and everything is 
being done to secure the co-operation of all civilians in 
the war effort. 

The greatest attention is now being given to the harvest. 
The attack started when the crops were still standing and 
harvesting just begun. While peasants in the battle zones 
are being urged to destroy anything and not to leave any 
grain or livestock for the enemy, an enormous campaign 
is being carried on all over the rest of the Soviet Union 
to rush through the harvest with all speed. 

The walls of Moscow, Leningrad and the other cities 
are plastered with enormous posters calling upon women 
and young persons to take over men’s jobs on the farms. 
Women are enlisting as tractor-drivers. The hot weather 
caused an early ripening of the crops, and in the Kuban, 
Ukraine, Volga and Siberia harvesting started in the first 
week of July. Reports show that the crop is good. Farmers 
are urged to deliver the grain as soon as possible to 
national warehouses, where it will be under complete 
Government supervision, to be used where it is most 
required. Farmers are paying taxes (including the special war 
taxes) in kind, so that the Government is assured of 
control over the crops. 

The wartime increase in taxation has been followed by 
a campaign for increased savings and propaganda for in- 
creased production. There is no shortage so far of any 
staple commodity, and no large-scale rationing has yet been 
introduced. The people are, however, being given to under- 
stand that, as the war goes on, the civil population will 
have to give up a large part of their share in the national 
income, as priority is given to supplies for the forces. 

Reports from all over the country show that an intensi- 
fication of production is already taking place, though it 
is difficult to estimate what this amounts to, because the 
reports only quote percentage increases without giving 
actual figures. Workers all over the country have pledged 
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themselves to increase the quantity and the quality of their 
products, and everybody is being told that, in no circum- 
stances, must they sacrifice the standard of workmanship 
for greater output. 

The civil population is being gradually prepared for a 
long war and for participating in civil defence as well as 
in guerilla warfare. The Osoviachim, an ARP organisation, 
is fully mobilised ; London and the other English cities are 
given as examples. The evacuation of children is gradually 
carried out, mainly through the schools, and the children are 
in most cases being billeted in summer schools and camps. 
This evacuation, for the time, is linked with the usual 
peace-time scheme for giving the children of large industrial 
cities a chance of staying in the country for two months a 
year during the summer holidays. 

The black-out in Moscow and the other Russian cities 
is blacker than in London, because cars are not allowed to 
have any lights at all, and no light signals are to be seen 
anywhere. Air raid shelters are prepared in the basements of 
the huge tenement buildings, and the Moscow underground 
stations have been turned into shelters. In the large Russian 
cities many buildings are built of steel and concrete ; and the 
comparatively large number of stout basements and cellars 
will minimise the need to build outside shelters. 

Moscow and Leningrad are preparing for defence. New 
defences are being erected in the streets, and factories are 
barricaded. No mass evacuation is taking place, and the civil 
population has been ordered to stay put. 

The Anglo-Soviet Alliance was praised by the whole 
Press and by enthusiastic mass meetings, where resolutions 
were passed calling for close collaboration between the two 
peoples. The Government has given the widest publicity 
to a pact of alliance with a Power which until lately was 
denounced as imperialist and capitalist. Everything is being 
done to keep the people awake to the great dangers of the 
military situation. Posters displayed in the city squares give 
a graphic description of the position on the front. 

The people are contemptuous of the Nazi “ Socialistic ” 
broadcasts from Berlin, and Hitler’s expectation of politica! 
unrest has so far failed completely. No quislings have ap- 
peared, and the German hope of gaining Ukrainian support 


by the promise of “independence” and a Ukrainian State 
has been in vain. 


Argentina’s Budget Deficit 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


June 16th 


THE majority report of the Budget and Finance Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies recommends the application 
of the 1940 estimates up to July 31st next; by then Con- 
gress is expected to have sanctioned the 1941 Budget. The 
minority report advocates that the extension be operative 
until such time as the 1941 estimates are voted. 

In presenting the majority report, Sr. Lopez Merino 
stressed the urgent need for Congressional sanction of a 
Budget adequate to the country’s present grave economic 
situation and outlook. The report contains an interesting 
analysis of the national finances, summarised below :— 
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Pesos 


Estimated Revenue for 1941 (against 921,200,000 
ee 
Deductions for Public Debt service, Pensions and 
Army and Navy estimates 


719,700,000 


536,290,000 


el ek Gein aah Sack a wks dae kaw Oe ws 183,410,000 
Remaining Administrative Expenses totalling (on 

the basis of Government estimates presented 

on FS a err ee 545,710,000 
I a a a i le Wind 362,300,000 
Expenditure which although falling to be paid out 

of revenue is to be met by bond issues.......- 26,000,000 
EE Shalit he Nee Awa eee see eee weed 388,300,000 


Government outlay on crops purchased under minimum 
price legislation is estimated to result in the following 
losses : — 


Present Estimated 

Deficit Deficit 

Pesos Pesos 
Wheat and Linseed 1938-39 ...... 129,482,135 129,000,000 
EN re 151,082,014 151,000,000 


Wheat and Linseed 1940-41 ...... 
Maize 1940-41 (to be purchased)... 
Barley 1940-41 


332,253,506 132,000,000 
100,000,000 
20,000,000 


ikke Pe Nese ah sales 21,971,335 
Loss without taking into account the 
re 532,000,000 
Adding the estimated losses on crop purchases to Budget 
deficits gives the following statement of actual obligations 
to be met by the country :— 


Pesos Pesos 

164,400,000 

362,300,000 

—— 526,700,000 
532,000,000 


TS ere 
Estimated Deficit for 1941 





Loss on Crop Purchases 


1,058, 700,000 
and concludes by showing the following position :— 


1940 and 1941 Budget Deficits ................. 


526,700,000 
Estimated losses on crop purchases 


532,000,000 


PUPONO Of MOS GRD GION 2oo ic scccccccessccsece 150,000,000 
Expenditure on armaments (Bill before Congress). 300,000,000 
ESR SS ea ee ern rr 226,000,000 


1,734,700,000 
1 


Add net increase in consolidated debt during 1940 111,600,000 


Increase in debt during 24 months (40°92%).... 1,846,300,000 


In referring to this analysis, the speaker indicated that 
the Government will require to invest 500,000,000 pesos 
in the purchase of the next fine harvest within a few months, 
and that the estimated loss of 150,000,000 pesos on this 
account is optimistic. 

The Minister of Finance, Dr. Carlos Alberto Acevedo, 
disagreed with the estimate of crop losses given in the 
majority report, but stated that, should they reach ths 
amount, the Government still had at their disposal 
370 million pesos in the shape of Exchange Control profits 
with which to finance the purchases, also that they were 
authorised to issue a further 263 million pesos in bonds. He 
added that this figure of 370 million pesos had been in- 
creased since December 31st last to 381 millions. 
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The Conduct of Meetings. By Cecil A. Newport. (Bickley, 
Kent) The English Universities Press, Ltd. 120 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Economic Warfare, 1939-1940. By P. Einzig. (London) 
Macmillan. 15 pages. 78. 6d. net. 


Putting Our House in Order. A Sequel to Men, Money and 
the Ministry. (London) Longmans, Green and Co. 133 
pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


PENGUIN SPECIALS. 


The Catholic Church and International Order. By 
A. C. F. Beales. 192 pages. 
Planning the War. By C. Garsia. I51 pages. 


PELICAN BOOKS. 

The Scientific Attitude. By C. H. 
pages. 

English Fustice. 


THE PENGUIN POETS. . 

Tennyson. Selected by W. E. 
(Harmondsworth, Middlesex). 
Books. 6d. net each volume. 


Waddington. 128 
By “Solicitor.” 224 pages. 


Williams. 188 pages. 
Allen Lane: Penguim 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Profits Under Control 


T would not be far from the truth to say that the only 

change in the realm of industrial profits during the 
past quarter is the destruction by enemy action of much 
of the past records on which The Economist’s quarterly 
articles are founded. The successive quarters of the past 
year have told substantially the same story. Total profits 
have been increasing, though their rate of increase has 
slowed down perceptibly ; net profits have been falling, 
largely as a result of increasing taxation ; and equity share- 
holders as a whole—the supposed beneficiaries of peak war- 
time production and lavish finance—have, in fact, experi- 
enced a continuing decline in rates of earnings and dividends 
ever since the war became a serious reality eighteen months 
ago. 

These trends are evident in the normal tables which 
accompany this article. The first shows, that the total profits 
of 497 companies whose reports were received last quarter 





TABLE I.—PROFITS OF SECOND QUARTER CoMPANIES—1941 


Previou Latest Adjusted Net 
497 Companies Financial Financial Figures before 
Year Yea laxation 
Total Profits* £104,198,463 £105,306, 160 
Depreciation \ f 8,242,941 ine 
Debenture interest 45,269,772 < 4,502,215 5,194,464 
Other charges{ \ 41,024,302 on 
Net Profits £58,928,691 £51,536,702 £66,547,908 
Preference dividends aie 11,955,144 15,550,876 
Ordinary dividends 32,424,900 43,840,374 
Added to free reserves 7,156,658 7,156,658 
* After depreciation where not separately stated t Incl. taxation 





increased by little more than 1 per cent, from £104,198,000 
to £105,306,000. Second quarter companies are pre- 
dominantly home industrial companies, and for that reason 
their results are a true reflection of the trend of profits of 
British industry. “ Profit,’ of course, has always been 
rather an equivocal term, and the total profit disclosed to 
shareholders is commonly reduced by undisclosed pro- 
visions to depreciation and other reserves, and by EPT and 
taxation, Nevertheless, these qualifications do not gainsay 
the evidence that, in the second year of total war, no 
inflationary break-away of business profits has occurred. 
Net profits, after deduction of depreciation, debenture 
interest and other charges, including taxation, fell by no 
less than 124 per cent from £58,929,000 to £51,537,000. 





TABLE I].—DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN ON CAPITAL 


Proportion of Adjusted 


Net Profits (°,) Rates of Payment (Gross) 
| o free | 

| Pref. | Ord. — Deb | Pref Earned} Paid 

Div. Div : . Ord. | Ord 

serves 

| am . ; . 

1940 | | % ) 
Ist Quarter | 17-5 71-6 10-9 | 4-2 5-5 15-1 13-1 
2nd Quarter | 20°3 65-0 14-7 4:8 6:2 12:3 | 10-0 
3rd Quarter . 29°4 | 55-9 14-7 4-9 6-9 12:2 | 96 
4th Quarter . 23-6 | 61-4 15-0 4°8 > 8 12:1 | 9:8 
Whole Year 21-5 | 65:1 13°4 4-6 6:1 13:2 10:9 

1941 

Ist Quarter ‘ 17-7 73:1 9-2 4-0 4 11 9-6 
2nd Quarter : 23-4 65-9 10°7 4-0 5 +2 8- 6:7 





What that net figure means in terms of reward for share- 
holders is better understood from Table II, in which the 
net figure of £51,537,000 is replaced by an equivalent figure, 
before deduction of income-tax, of £66,548,000. This latter 


figure—precisely the same as the net profits figure, but 
struck at a different accounting stage—is used for the calcu- 
lation of the distribution of net profits among share capital 
reserves and for rates of payment and earnings. No very 
obvious trend is visible in the distribution percentages—the 
second quarter companies this year followed much the same 
policy as in the previous year of distributing slightly less 
than two-thirds of their available earnings. The significant 
change is evident in the second part of the table. Through- 
out the past 15 months the gross percentage rate of 
ordinary share earnings has been falling. In the first quarter 
of 1940 it was I5.1 per cent; then the rate steadied to 
slightly over 12 per cent, to fall in the first quarter of this 
year to 11.4 per cent, and now to 8.2 per cent. The cut 
in the average rate of ordinary dividend from 13.1 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1940 to 6.7 per cent in the latest 
quarter is a necessary consequence. The lot of the equity 
investor has been harder, not easier, in the war to date. 
These figures, moreover, are on a gross basis, before de- 
ducting standard income tax. This other prong of the 
Chancellor’s fork digs deeply into the eventual return to 
equity capital. 

These figures suggest clearly that in the realm of com- 
pany finance, with its corporate saving and corporate taxa- 
tion, wartime control has been made very effective indeed. 
If the essence of policy is to allow the equity shareholder 





raBLE III.-—A YEAR’s ProFits—1940-1 
Latest 
fotal Profits Net Profits Net Profit 
No hgure re- 
of haces lt 2 ___| calculated 
Cos before 
Previous Latest Previous Latest Charging 
Year Year Year Year Taxation 
1940 f £ £ £ £ 
rhird Quarter 428 | 74,758,540) 78,723,575) 45,326,480) 37,704,376) 48,610,103 
fourth Quarter 558 | 65,267,000 74,685,000; 30,155,000) 29,027,000! 36,345,000 
1941 
First Quarter 439 | 94,300,714; 98,954,489 55,682,007) 50,628,042) 70,936,000 
Second Quarter 497 |104,198,463/105,306,160; 58,918,691) 51,536,702) 66,547,908 
Total Year to 


June 30, 1941.) 1,922 |338,524,717/357,669,224'190,082, 178/168, 896, 120/222,439,011 





less and less, as the results indicate, it is probably better 
to achieve that end by the familiar way of tightening the 
screws of control and taxation rather than by limiting divi- 
dends to a flat 6 per cent, German fashion. The semblance 
of reward may be almost as effective as reward itself in 
evoking output, even though the Exchequer gets the 
eventual benefit in increased tax-receipts. 

Meanwhile, The Economist’s profit index (whose statis- 
tical basis was described on January 14, 1939, and March 1, 
1941) shows a further fall in the June quarter. This index 
employs certain statistical expedients which may well 
distort its movements to some extent. But the steady fall 
in the index from 120.5 for the second quarter of 1941 
(July, 1935-June, 1936 = 100) to 114.2 for the December 
quarter, thence to 112.3 for the March quarter of this year, 
and now to 108.3, is not due to statistical bias. Net profits 
are falling, and recently they have been falling fairly rapidly. 

It is usual, when reviewing June quarter companies’ 
results, to regard them as completing a calendar year of 
production and earnings. Calendar years have little place 
in the wartime record, but the third table gives some indica- 
tion of the diminishing gain in total profits as the year 
progressed and of the increasing inroads into net profits 
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caused by taxation and other charges. It would be interesting 
to,compare the increase of £19 millions in total profits and 
the fall of £27 millions in net profits with previous move- 
ments in the profits of the same companies. That piece of 
research—which is far more complicated than it sounds— 
must, however, wait until the war is won. But the totals 
(backed by the industrial analysis of profits on page 122 
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will not give great cheer to the equity shareholders. Ship- 
ping, rubber and newspapers are conspicuous beneficiaries, 
‘The rest is a story of lower profits and lower dividends, Ir 
is also a story of the Exchequer’s paramount desire to keep 
money off the consumers’ goods market, in which success 
is partly measured by the dwindling rewards for equity 
investors. 


Finance and Banking 


Treasury Bill Issue Cut 


The flow of funds to Government accounts is running 
in full spate at the present moment. In the normal course 
this would be a heavy revenue collection period ; but in 
addition the flow of subscriptions to Government loans 
appears to have been stepped up to a permanently higher 
level than that maintained in the last financial year. More- 
over, heavy payments are being made in respect of pre- 
miums on the Government’s war dama% insurance scheme 
on buildings and chattels. The Treasury have therefore 
found it possible to effect some net repayment of floating 
debt this week. Last Friday, they under-allotted the 
Treasury bill issue by £5 millions, and as £75 millions of 
bills matured this week and only £70 millions had to be 
taken up, the amount of these bills issued through the 
tender will have fallen from £965 millions to £960 millions 
over this period. The Treasury has, moreover, abstained 
from calling on the banks for any Treasury deposits this 
week. There are no maturities of Treasury deposits this 
week and there will be none for the next five weeks. The 
scaling down in floating debt borrowing, plus the per- 
sistently heavy Government disbursements, has had a 
ubstantial reflationary effect on bank cash and bankers’ 
deposits rose over the week to last Wednesday by 
£16,237,000 to the comfortable level of £124,345,000. 
The counterpart of this movement is in the main provided 
by a fall of £14,754,000 in public deposits, while a smaller 
element in the expansion of bank cash has been an increase 
of £4,089,000 in the Bank’s holding of Government 
securities. The note circulation continues its monotonous 
upward movement, and rose by £1,734,000 during the past 
week to the new high record of £652,654,000. 

* *x + 


Clearing Banks’ June Statements 


The clearing banks’ returns for June show the position 
of each institution at the end of the month and thus 
provide a composite picture of the banking situation at that 
date. Comparison with the figures for May is vitiated by the 
fact that the half-year ends in June, but they can be com- 





pared with the December 31 and June 30, 1940, 
returns. The main feature of the June returns is 
In £ millions 

June Feb Mar Apr. May June 
1940 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Capital and reserves ...., 139°7) 140-1) 140-1; 140-2) 140-2) 140-2 
Acceptances, et : 123 -2 101°1 100-5 104-9 107-8 106 -2 
Notes in circulation .... 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and other 
oo ee 2,469 -4 | 2,708 -8 | 2,764-3 | 2,828-6 | 2,824-0 | 2,945-9 
Total liabilities 2,733°7 | 2,951-5 | 3,006 -3 | 3,075-1 | 3,073-4 | 3,193-7 
EE Gitnnesdaeeaceses 269 -6 283 -6 287 -9 298 -4 293-1 310-8 
Cheques, balance, and 
items in transit ...... _— 117-3 120-6 113-9 112-7 151-6 
eee 123-3 127-9 131-8 137 -4 128 -4 142-9 
Discounts ..... ab 166 -1 209 -9 194-2 187 -8 172-8 193-0 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 384-1 | 329°5 | 374-0 | 461-0 | 469-0 482-0 
Investments .......... 636 -2 814-4 821-0 819-7 848 -3 880 -2 
Loans and Advances .. 962-5 899 -6 908 -1 883-7 873-0 859 -2 
Investments in affiliated 
SS peepee tedan 23 -6 23-8 23-7 23-8 23-8 23-8 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc. ........ 168-3 145-5 145-0 149-4 152-3 150 -2 
Total assets ...| 2,733-7 | 2,951-5 | 3,006 -4 | 3,075-1 | 3,073-4 | 3,193-7 


their revelation of considerable contrary movements in in- 
vestments and advances. At £880,249,000, investments 
exceed advances by over £21,000,000 and, for the first time, 
take pride of place over any other asset item. Many indi- 
vidual clearing banks have had this position forced upon 
them for some time past, but the passing of this milestone 
for the clearing banks as a whole deserves a special mention. 
Over the twelve months, the increase in the banks’ invest- 
ments amounts to £244,040,000, while advances have fallen 


over the same period by £103,275,000. Allowing an average 
rate of 4 per cent on the advances repaid over this period, 
and 2} per cent as the average return on the additional 
securities acquired, these offsetting changes in assets should 
leave the earning power of the banks slightly improved, 
Another set of balancing changes over the past twelve 
months has been the reduction in short loans and bills (both 
the reflection of the smaller total of Treasury bills issued 
to the discount market) and the countervailing expansion in 
the banks’ Treasury deposit receipts. This last item, which 
had not begun to figure in the June 30, 1940, statements, 
had risen to £482 millions by June 30 last and at that date 
occupied third place among banking assets. The combined 
fall in bills and short loans over the same period amounted 
to £205,692,000. Again, the gross earning power of the banks 
should have improved by these changes in the more liquid 
assets. Deposits over the year have risen by £476,495,090, of 
which the comparatively small amount of £28,309,000 may 
be attributed to the spuriously inflationary effect of a net 
expansion in the items in transit and cheques in course of 
collection over the period. The cash position on June 30 was 
somewhat tauter than a year previously, the ratio to deposits 
having fallen from 10.92 to 10.55 per cent. But this was 


»more than offset by the strengthening of the ratio of total 


quick assets which has risen from 38 to 43 per cent. 


* * * 


American Banks and Government Securities 

The recent increase in the British banks’ holdings of 
Government securities and the accompanying reduction in 
their loans and advances stands in interesting contrast to 
the experience of banks in the United States. In that country 
the supremacy of investments among bank assets was gained 
in the early 1930’s following the enormous liquidation of 
loans in the depression years, a movement which about 
halved the loans of American banks in the four years 1930 
to the end of 1933. But over the past year there has been 
a remarkable recovery in bank advances whose expansion 
has about kept pace with the rise in investments The weekly 
reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
which in April, 1940, had outstanding loans of $8,646,000,000 
and investments of $14,843,000,000, had by the end of last 
May increased their loans to $10,046,000,000, while their in- 
vestments had undergone an approximately similar relative 
increase—to $17,752,000,000. Conscious official pressure is 
now being exerted to retard the growth of the banks’ invest- 
ment holdings. For example, the sale of the current issue of 
Defence Savings Bonds in the United States is limited to 
investors other than commercial banks. In the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for June, 1941, this restriction is justified 
at some length as one of several steps being taken by the 
Government “to reduce the stimulative effect of large de- 
fence expenditures on private spending and investment.” 
The commercial banks in the United States with their 
huge excess reserves could readily absorb further substantial 
amounts of Government paper. But the authorities regard 
the existing supply of bank deposits as sufficient to finance 
a considerably increased volume of business and deem it 
better for the Treasury to borrow funds out of current 
income or accumulated savings than to sell securities to the 
commercial banks, thereby further increasing the supply 
of money. This is a line of reasoning to which due heed 
might be given in this country before making further 
demands on the banks to swell the totals of subscriptions in 
future War Weapons Weeks. 


* * * 


Pre-Lease-and-Lend Finance 


The $425,000,000 loan which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is making to the British Government 
will ease appreciably, though it will not entirely solve, the 
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urgent problem of financing pre-Lease-and-Lend commit- 
ments to the United States. According to the account of the 
United Kingdom’s dollar obligations officially published in 
Washington earlier this year, the 1941 commitments in 
respect of Government orders in the United States were 
placed at $1,274,000,000, whereas at the beginning of the 
year, remaining available gold and cash assets were put at 
$295,000,000. The picture has changed considerably since 
then as a result of further liquidation of marketable invest- 
ments in the United States and of the transfer to the 
American Treasury of capital invested by the British Gov- 
ernment in the American armament industry since the out- 
break of the war. But it can be safely assumed that even 
with this help and that of our increased exports to dollar 
countries, to say nothing of Lease-and-Lend assistance, the 
dollar position remains extremely taut. It will be greatly 
eased by the RFC Loan. This is to be secured by collateral 
valued at $500,000,000, of which $205,000,000 consists of 
listed investments which though marketable have not been 
marketed yet ; $115,000,000 represents unlisted direct invest- 
ments of British firms in American undertakings ; and the 
balance of $180,000,000 represents the share capital of 
British owned insurance companies registered in the United 
States and operating in that country. The collateral is to be 
further strengthened by pledging, in favour of the RFC, the 
earnings of American branches of British insurance com- 
panies. These branches have assets of $200,000,000 over and 
above the reserve required to be set against their liabilities 
on policies in the United States. The dividends and earnings 
represented by the collateral should total $36,000,000 a year 
which will suffice to meet the 3 per cent interest on the 
RFC loan and to amortise it over a period of 15 years. As 
such earnings accrue, they will accumulate in three dollar 
accounts providing respectively for current interest, mini- 
mum sinking fund and reserve. The operations to which 
the loan agreement will give rise, that is, the servicing of 
the loan, the receipt of the dollar income on the pledged 
assets and the payment of the sterling equivalent of that 
income to the British owners of these, will be made 
through the Exchange Equalisation Account. The Financial 
Powers (U.S.A. Securities) Bill makes it quite clear that it 
is the intention of the authorities to borrow from the 
existing owners the American assets to be pledged with 
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the RFC, other than the listed securities which have 
already or may in future be vested, for which outright 
payment has been or will be made. The borrowed securi- 
ties will be released to the owners when they are no longer 
required by the Treasury for the purpose of the loan 
agreement. The British Treasury has the right to retain 
such assets (they may be sold by the RFC in the event of 
default on the loan) and to compensate the owners by 
paying the market value, or if that cannot be agreed upon, 
a sum to be determined by arbitration. 


* x * 


Banking in West Africa 


The report of the Bank of British West Africa for the 
year to March 31st last gives little indication of the difficult 
conditions under which the bank has had to operate in this 
period. These difficulties need no stressing. As a result of 
the collapse of France, the three branches in French Morocco 
have been forced to close. The office at Tangiers continues 
to function, but under handicaps arising from the drastic 
amendment of the international status in that territory. In 
the bank’s main field of activity, West Africa, the boundaries 
of the various French possessions are contiguous with those 
of the British Colonies, and the experience of the bank is 
that “the administration of those territories, though by no 
means friendly, is not actively hostile.” The bank has played 
a useful part in devising the machinery for financial collab- 
oration between the British Government and the Free 
French territories of Equatorial Africa. The scheme of 
financial collaboration is working smoothly, and the bank 
is already helping to finance both the export and import 
trade of the Free French territories. The principal crops of 
West Africa are being bought by the Ministry of Food at 
prices which are fairly remunerative to the native pro- 
ducers. There has, therefore, been a background of reason- 
able economic prosperity behind the bank’s activities. An 
increased turnover is reflected in the accounts, which show 
loans and advances over £1,000,000 higher at £3,410,000 
and a bill portfolio which has risen from £681,000 to 
£1,002,000. The restoration of the dividend to 4 per cent is 
another solid indication of recovery. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


and foreign taxes, 
profit and loss :— 


Eagle Star.—Almost alone among 
ordinary, as distinct from industrial, life 


which are debited to 


profit and loss account; the investment 
reserve of £650,000 appearing as at 







































offices the “ Eagle Star” records a higher S SS December 31, 1939, no longer figures in 
production of new life business; the in- Premiums Fall Profits Fall the balance-sheet. Concerning the life 
crease is, moreover, a substantial one. £ £ a ic funds, the assets of the “ Eagle” and 
In the statement circulated with the Fire pecs 833,520 ~ 8,162 46,375 ae “English and Scottish” are certified to 
accounts, the chairman (Sir Edward Seeks 255/332 16688 —154 —- 1,416 be fully of the value at which they stand 
Mountain) indicates that the past year Liability. = cE aaa nan _ i0llowing the provision made for depre- 
was a good one for group life and pen- Motor. 1,075,757 497,826 33,919 + Pye ciation mentioned above when discuss- 
sions scheme, in which the “ Eagle Star ” seer og "gL 882 + 264,982 50,000 + 25,000 ing the life revenue account. Stock 
specialises, though poor for ordinary life a eer -- Exchange securities in other funds are 
business. Extracts from the revenue S,A0O AED 808,188 SEI AES + 11% taken at market values at the dates of 
account are exhibited in the appended Chiefly noteworthy is the heavy drop in the last valuations, or at cost if since 
table : — motor premiums, resulting from _ the acquired, and the chairman indicated 

Rise or Fall laying-up of private cars and the requisi- that there are ample surpluses to cover 
New Business : 


Net sums assured £7,643,793 £1,807,916 
(31.0%) 


Income 


Net premiums £1,232,036 £35,774 
(3.0%) 
Net interest ... woe £541,162 £13,312 
‘is rate earned £5 13 9% £0 12% 
Outgo : 
Claims by death £709,465 £105,082 
Claims by maturity ... £583,530 £22 033 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus £86,412 £32,631 
Commission and = ex- 
penses ene ce £152,774 - £6,792 
Commission and ex- 
penses ratio to 
premiums 12.4% 0 9% 


Claims for war deaths have been slight, 
and other mortality within expectation. 
The company has charged to revenue an 
amount of £228,854 in respect of depre- 
ciation of securities arising on the quin- 
quennial valuation of two of the closed 
funds, the “Eagle” and “English and 
Scottish.” 

Premiums and underwriting profits in 
the non-life departments are recapitu- 
lated below. In this summary, “ acci- 
dent” business denotes “ personal acci- 
dent,” the other classes of insurance 
normally written in the accident depart- 
ment being displayed separately. Profits 
are arrived at before charging Colonial 





tioning of commercial vehicles by the 
Government. The profit margin in this 
account is very slender, notwithstanding 
that some benefit is derived from a re- 
lease of premium reserve. 

Net interest earnings in profit and loss 
disclose a severe fall of £87,013, from 
£335,552 to £248,539; the reduction in 
gross earnings is £74,157, the balance oi 
£12,856 being accounted for by higher 
income-tax. Total credits to profit and 
loss come to £521,987. Of this, miscel- 
laneous expense items — including 
£92,705 for management expenses not 
charged to other accounts, £46,945 for 
colonial and foreign taxes, and £41,524 
for A.R.P. expenses—take £191,646; 
this sum is only £35,408 short of the 
year’s underwriting profit from the non- 
life branches. British taxation requires 
£11,500, and reserve for war damage con- 
tributions £18,500. After providing for 
dividends at the same rates as before, 
costing £270,432, the balance carried 
forward at £523,273 is higher by 
£29,908. In the balance-sheet the direc- 
tors’ certificate testifies, in regard to the 
shareholders’ funds, that the assets are 
in the aggregate fully of the value stated, 
taking into account the balance of the 


any depreciation which has so far arisen. 
There is a general reserve of £2,500,000, 
as well as an additional reserve of 
£100,000 in the fire fund. 

Guardian Assurance.—Net new life 
business completed by the “ Guardian ” 
in 1940 was £824,015, a reduction of 
39.5 per cent on the previous year, and 
premium income fell by £38,740 (5.5 per 
cent) to £666,399. The net rate of in- 
terest earned on the funds was lower 
by 3s. 9d. per cent at £3 6s. rod. per cent. 
Death claims at £290,720 were only 
about £6,000 higher. notwithstanding 
that war deaths cost £32,000; even 
allowing for these war deaths, the mor- 
tality experience was within expectation. 


Commission and expenses fell slightly 
from 13.4 per cent to_ 13.3 per 
cent of premiums. The com- 


pany has charged £12,500 in the life 
account as provision for war damage 
contributions and has also, out of re- 
venue, increased the investment reserve 
fund from £80,000 to £222,500; as an 
undistributed. balance of £121,529 -was 
carried forward from the last quinquen- 
nial valuation at December 31, 1939. 
there is doubtless an adequate margin of 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Investment 


Investors and the Price Level 


The White Paper on price stabilisation, whose appear- 
ance has been anxiously awaited, will bring little satisfaction 
to investors. Holders of the senior classes of fixed interest 
securities have seen some capital appreciation in their hold- 
ings since the outbreak of war. The more enterprising, who 
held ordinary shares, have not only had their equity taken 
over by discriminatory taxation, but are faced with a steady 
decline in the average rate of payment towards the very 
moderate levels of 1935-36. They, and indeed all those in 
receipt of fixed incomes, were entitled to believe that the 
Government would take effective steps drastically to limit, 
if not to halt, the rise in prices. The White Paper sets out 
the objective clearly and utters a caution as to the effect 
of continuing rises in wages. It suggests that the efficiency 
of production can be increased, but there is still no reply to 
the complaints raised in the production debate, nor is it at 
all clear that a set-up under which a reduced distributable 
profit goes hand in hand with larger turnover is conducive 
either to the highest efficiency or the maximum output. 
However this may be, there is every reason to fear that the 
rise in prices will not be halted unless firmer measures are 
taken. This must be a cause of disappointment to all in- 
vestors and is likely to have the effect of slowing down 
the general rise in the value of all securities, judged by any 
objective standard, although the actual quotations will—in 
view of the impossibility of large-scale investment in 
physical goods—presumably tend to rise with the volume of 
the unspent surplus. 


* * * 


American Interests Mobilised 


After more than eighteen months devoted to collecting 
and selling in a buyer’s market a very large part of British 
holdings in the United States, the Government has been 
able to conclude with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion an arrangement similar to that which worked with 
considerable success twenty-five years ago. The general 
lines of this plan and its technical side are discussed on 
pages ror and 110 of this issue. It remains to consider its 
bearing on the problems of the British investor. Of the 
$700 millions of property concerned, $180 millions repre- 
sents British-owned insurance companies of United States 
registration and a further $200 millions, the net assets of 
branches of British insurance companies in the United 
States. There are, in addition, $115 millions of unlisted 
holdings. It is perhaps a fair assumption that these corre- 
spond closely with the “direct” holdings of British 
concerns in American industry, of which the White Paper 
gives a list of some forty items. Among these may be men- 
tioned such well-known names as U.S. Potash; Linen 
Thread; Yardley; Lea and Perrins; Distillers; Firth-Sterling 
Steel ; Hecht, Levis and Kahn ; Dunlop Tire and Rubber ; 
J. and P. Coats, the Clark and American thread companies, 
and Josiah Wedgwood. Most, if not all, of these represent 
valuable connections which it is desirable to conserve, and, 
although the Chancellor’s statement left the matter in some 
doubt, it appears from the text of the Financial Powers 
(U.S.A. Securities) Bill, and the explanatory memo- 
randum attached, that the Treasury shares this view. 


The agreement makes it plain that, if profits are 
maintained, the debt will be liquidated in fifteen years and 
that an extension is possible. Apart from liquidation out of 
revenue there remains, as part collateral for the loan, the 
largest section of all the securities pledge, namely $205 
millions of marketable stocks. These, too, are listed in the 
White Paper (Cmd. 6295), and by far the larger part con- 
sists of “ vested ” stocks which it should be possible to sel] 
under favourable circumstances long before the expiry of 
the loan, thus repaying a considerable part of it. For the 
rest, there are substantial holdings in Celanese Corporation 
—presumably those of British Celanese—in Dividend 
Shares, Inc., and in fixed-interest stocks, which may be 
either borrowed or acquired for sale. It is thus apparent 
that the problem of retaining the more valuable direct 
interests can be solved. The Bill makes it clear that holders 
of pledged securities cannot of right demand their conserva- 
tion and return, but it is evidently the present intention 
merely to borrow so far as “ direct” interests are concerned, 
The Bill also provides for the payment to present owners 
of the sterling equivalent of the dollar distributions out of 
income and for sterling payment for any securities which 
pass out of the contro] of the Exchequer. There are also 
safeguards concerning income tax. It thus appears that the 
interests both of the country and the investor have been 
protected as far as may be, and a considerable section of 
the nation’s dollar investments preserved from the fate of 
American Viscose. 


* * o 


Insurance Share Index 


The Economist index of insurance shares was last 
published in the issue of January 13, 1940, showing the 
position at the end of the preceding September. It has 
now been decided to resume publication at six-monthly 
intervals. The calculations are based on the investment of 
£1,000 in each of twenty-four representative securities in 
I1913:— 


| 
June Dec. | June Dec | June 





Company a. fo =z | = 
1939 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1941 
| | | 

Alliance .. panties ‘ 1,974 | 1,596 1,260 |; 1,512 | 1,554 
isckudwentae ws -- | 3,492 | 2,857 2,159 | 2,476 2,667 
Caledonian — |} 4,529 | 3,900 2,768 | 3,271 | 3,397 
Commercial Union .. . | 3,755 3,047 | 2,177 | 2,993 | 2,939 
Employers’ Liability . . 2,432 | 2,432 | 1,892 | 2,297 | 2,252 
Equity and Law ..... 4,203 | 3,300 | 1,155 1,155 784 
General Accident cceenens i ae 10,000 | 6,667 8,667 | 8,833 
Gresham Fire ....... : 4,000 3,333 2,381 2,381 2,381 
Guardian .... Nile 3,423 2,692 2,128 2,487 2,500 
Legal & General ..... 9,836 7,650 4,918 5,874 6,421 
Life Assn. of Scotland |} 2,972 2,401 2,259 1,664 1,426 
London & Lancashire . . | 4,000 | 3,539 2,692 3,539 3,615 
. London Assurance ... .. | 2,814 | 2,329 1,795 | 2,183 2,426 
North British & Mercantile.. | 5,223 | 4,968 3,822 | 4,204 4,140 
Northern ....... , ‘ 2,149 1,731 1,313 1,522 1,493 
Phoenix ; cheese . 1,827 1,590 1,150 1,353 1,421 
Prudential .......cc0. 3,309 2,158 | 1,679 1,918 1,798 
Royal Exchange .. i 4,313 3,697 | 2,588 | 3,573 3,573 
Royal os 2,753 | 2,538 | 1,979 2,624 2,538 
Scottish Life -- | 3,258 | 3,483 2,584 2,360 2,247 
Scottish Union & National 3,993 3,697 2,366 2,588 2,366 
Sun Fire . . 2,889 2,488 1,822 | 2,311 2,311 
Sun Life . | 3,123 2,619 1,814 | 2,217 2,217 
Yorkshire 3,298 2,989 2,164 2,474 2,525 
Average ..... ; 3,982 3,376 2,597 | 2,818 2,826 











(Continued from page 111) 

profit in hand to cover this charge. In- 
terim bonuses are being allowed at two- 
thirds of the rates of reversionary 
bonus declared at the last valuation. 

Premiums and underwriting profits in 
the principal other departments are as 
follows (in these accounts the reserves 
for unexpired risks are calculated at 50 
per cent and 45 per cent of premiums 
in the fire and accident departments re- 
spectively) : — 


Rise Under- Rise 


or writing or 

Premiums Fall Profits Fall 

£ £ £ £ 
Fire ei aie 840.789 — 97,485 45,853 — 68,996 
Accident .. 711,821 — 44,870 97,851 —25,726 
Marine.... 393,976 + 85,650 25,000 +20,000 





£1,946,586 — 56,705 168,704 —74,722 


Both fire and accident premiums show 
a further marked fall and are now less 


than two-thirds of the pre-war total, the 
company having suffered severely from the 
loss of business in enemy and enemy- 
occupied territories; at home fire pre- 
miums were substantially higher 
than in 1939, but accident pre- 
miums were reduced by reason of the 
laying-up of cars. The fire profit is 
arrived at after charging £24,387 as bad 
debts, representiag principally balances 
in enemy-occupied territories; the chair- 
man (Col. Lionel H. Hanbury) declared 
in his report to the shareholders that full 
provision has been made for all possible 
losses not only in countries occupied by 
the enemy in 1940 but also in those 
which have since been overrun. In the 
marine department £98,816 has been 
charged off for bad debts and, after 
providing £36,500 for taxation and trans- 
ferring £25,000 to profit and loss, the 
fund remains strong. 


Interest income in profit and loss at 
£121,870 discloses a fall of £16,487; 
total credits to profit and loss amount 
to £302,777. Expenses not otherwise 
charged and staff pensions _ to- 
gether take £33,770 and provision 
for taxation, apart from that 
charged to the marine department, ab- 
sorbs £59,000. £13,843 is written off 
mortgage securities in enemy-occupied 
territories and £25,000 transferred to 
general reserve. Dividends, which are 
unchanged, cost £158,891 and after pro- 
viding for these the balance carried for- 
ward at £129,461 is higher by £12,273. 
In the balance-sheet the assets are cer- 
tified to be fully of the value at which 
they stand, taking into account the in- 
vestment reserve fund of £222,500, and 
besides the balance of profit and loss 
account there is a general reserve 
£1,900,000. 
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Following a 20 per cent fall on the outbreak of war, 
the next quarter brought a recovery, which eliminated 
rather less than 25 per cent of this decline. The June, 1940, 
figure shows values virtually at their nadir, and the 
ensuing year produced an improvement of rather less than 
18 per cent, which still leaves the index nearly 30 per 
cent below its pre-war figure. On the year, the experience 
of individual companies has varied considerably, three 
companies showing falls, while two are unchanged. In 
general, the companies suffered more heavily in the year 
to June, 1940, and showed less resilience in the later 
period than did the general run of industrial concerns. 


Company Notes 


G.E.C. Bonus Reduced 


The announcement, made at the end of Jast week, that, 
while maintaining the ro per cent dividend, the directors 
of General Electric Company had decided to cut the cash 
bonus from that figure to 74 per cent, appears to have 
caused considerable disappointment. The company has 
clearly been fully occupied at home, and Lord Hirst is 
able to assure shareholders that export business was vir- 
tually maintained at the figure of 1939-40, itself almost 
equal to the record of the previous year. The cut in pay- 
ment and the decline in profit from £1,892,994 to 
£1,722,643 is clearly due to the increase in EPT to 100 per 
cent for the whole of the company’s year to March 3Ist. 
These figures are after EPT and contingencies, but before 
income tax, the appropriation for which is again increased 
by £110,000 to £650,000, and the amount earned on the 
ordinary capital is 17.6 per cent against 24.0 per cent. 
Profits and details of appropriations for the past three 
years are given in the following table: — 


YEARS TO Marcu 3l, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ 
ne eye 1,776,099 1,892,994 1,722,643 
ROL os cca svesenpee 380,492 495,442* 444,598 
a aa ae ach ee ait 430,000 540,000 650,000 
Pensions and fees .......... 66,857 67,395 74,377 
Preference dividends ....... 182,700 160,650 135,450 
War Contingencies.......... see “as 50,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
ee ee 716,050 629,507 368,218 
eats bea scoot ars 608,764 524,796 367,358 
EP re rrr 23 +5 24-0 17-6 
NL 5 ion ia cial intaae <a 4d 20t 20+ 174T 
General reserve............. 100,000 100,000 oa 
ge ee a 807,220 811,931 812,791 


* Including £100,000 special depreciation. 
t Including 10 per cent. cash bonus in 1939 and 1940 and 
7} per cent. cash bonus in 1941. 


Evidence of expansion of business is provided in the 
balance sheet of the parent company—there is unfor- 
tunately no consolidated statement—by increases of some 
£1,050,000 and £860,000 in debtors and stocks respectively. 
Total current assets are up by £1,780,000 odd at virtually 
£11,500,000 and the excess of these over current liabilities is 
up by £450,550 to £4,513,092. This increase, together with 
an expansion of £546,665 in interests in and advances to 
subsidiary and associated companies, has been financed by 
borrowing a further £1,000,000. Lord Hirst referred to 
this loan as being in existence a year ago. The total of 
£2,000,000 has been taken for five years on terms described 
as favourable, and may be repaid at any time at a small 
premium. There is virtually no change in either fixed assets 
or accumulated surplus, which, at £5,513,000, exceeds the 
value of fixed assets, and is more than 50 per cent of these 
and interests in subsidiaries and associates. The ordinary 
Stock units of £1, at 80s. ex dividend, yield some £4 7s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Rolls-Royce Record Earnings 


The rise in profits of Rolls-Royce in 1940 from 
£464,263 to £499,502, struck after EPT and payment of 
directors’ fees, raises earnings to a record in the first full 
year of war. The ordinary stockholders receive 20 per cent 
as in the previous year. A minimum of information is 
disclosed by the preliminary statement, and it is not yet 
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clear whether the ordinary dividend is fully earned. In the 
previous year, the 20 per cent payment was covered by 
earnings of only 17.7 per cent and, with no allocation to 
reserve, the carry-forward was reduced by £27,200 to 
£68,508. Liability for income tax and NDC rose from 
£140,000 to £265,000 between 1938 and 1939, and there is 
good reason to believe that the increase in income tax pro- 
vision last year will be substantial and will offset the 
increase in profits of £35,239. Thus, it is probable that the 
maintenance of the ordinary dividend will necessitate a fur- 
ther draft on the carry-forward. The market, however, was 
encouraged by the profit figures, and the £1 ordinary stock, 
after improving ys on the preliminary statement, now 
stands at 80s. ex dividend, at which price it yields £5 per 
cent. 


* * * 


Hire Purchase Loss 


In view of the progressive restrictions imposed on 
business in durable consumption goods, as a result of the 
intensification of the war effort, it was only to be expected 
that concerns specialising in hire-purchase finance would 
suffer a further setback. The beginning of this process, 
and in particular the ban on the purchase of private cars, 
had already reduced the net earnings of the United 
Dominions Trust from £201,578 to £49,322, before tax. 
This figure is converted into a loss of £76,391 for the year 
to March 31st, and although all the subsidiaries, except 
that in South Africa, made profits, none has paid a divi- 
dend. Some idea of the contraction in business is pro- 
vided by the consolidated statement, in which bills 
receivable, standing at over £7,900,000 two years before 
and at £4,354,795 last year, are given as some £1,835,000. 
As was to be expected, the bulk of the decline occurred in 
the business of the parent company, but the general experi- 
ence of the subsidiaries has been a falling away of turn- 
over. To this there is an exception in the case of Credit 
for Industry, Ltd., while the recently formed Rhodesian 
affiliate also shows expansion of business. As the preference 
dividend is cumulative, the directors have decided to pay 
it, and, after making a transfer of £100,000 from reserve, 
the carry-forward is increased from £30,957 to £43,035. 
The ordinary capital receives nothing, against 6 per cent 
last year and 174 per cent for 1938-39. The fall in bills 
receivable is evidence that collections have been on a large 
scale, despite the concessions which all creditors are called 
upon to make in wartime. The machinery of the organisa- 
tion is being maintained, every effort is made to effect 
economies, and some of these have yet to bear fruit, while 
to some extent new outlets are being found. The con- 
solidated statement shows total assets of £3,230,422, against 
which there are outside liabilities of £973,414, capital of 
£1,100,000 and retained profits of £1,157,000. The com- 
pany’s position thus appears sound, and there should be 
ample opportunities for business of a remunerative 
character when more normal times return. The £1 ordinary 
stock units stand at 30s., a quotation Which is eloquent 
testimony to the belief in the group’s recuperative power. 


* * * 


Boots Record Profits 


Trading profits of Boots Pure Drug passed the million 
level for the first time in the history of the company at a 
total of £1,000,778 against £973,851 for the year to March 31, 
1941. Since this figure is struck after taxation, which the 
chairman, Lord Trent, states in his speech circulated with 
the report, to have required £623,490 more than in the 
standard period for EPT in addition to £611,700 for 
purchase tax, it indicates a large rise in sales to the public. 
The result is the more creditable since the company has 
been hampered by the operation of the Limitation of 
Supplies Orders, and by damage to properties. Depreciation 
is increased from £102,084 to £112,698, while ARP and 
war damage insurance require a total of £168,395 against 
nil, £45,000 of which is met from a special transfer from 
contingencies reserve. Before crediting this allocation, equity 
earnings amount to £487,360 against £684,006, representing 
a rate of 36.9 against §4.0 per cent. Since the total payment 
on ordinary shares is reduced from 30.9 to 24 per cent, 
through the elimination of the bonus, the surplus permits 
the allocation of £128,273 against £29,299 to freehold 
property reserve and the increase of the carry forward, 
after inclusion of the £45,000 credited from contingencies 
reserve, from {£199,711 to £219,799. The draft on con- 
tingencies reserve, which compares with an allocation of 
£250,000, from profits, in the previous year, leaves the 
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balance sheet total of the fund at £908,350, after the transfer 
of £500,000 from general reserve, the appropriation of 
£250,000 to subsidiary companies and of £46,650 to write off 
war damage to retail premises. The freehold property 
reserve, after the inclusion of the latest provision, stands at 
£324,812. Total depreciation reserves amount to £1,425,657 
and general reserve to £1,500,000 against total fixed assets 
of £5,618,703. Stock is up by £357,301 at £1,931,906. Cash 
holdings at rather over £45,000 show a rise of some £2,000 
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Total allocations to reserves, including war contingencies, 
amount to £160,000, against £250,000, and the carry forward 
is raised from £463,671 to £482,437. The company’s plant 
has presumably been fully employed during the past year, 
and advances to subsidiaries are increased by some £464,000, 
while other debtors are up by almost as much. The balance. 
sheet shows a rise in stock from £624,026 to £903,246, due 
in part to the change in the method of valuation. The adop- 
tion of the new practice does not mean a draft on past 


on the previous year, but a bank overdraft has been incurred accumulations, which built up an adequate reserve during \ 
amounting to £502,298. The 5s. ordinary shares at 36s. the years in which the more conservative basis was em- S 
offer the conservative yield of £3 6s. 8d. per cent. ployed. General reserve stands at £2,930,339, including the I 
allocation of £100,000 provided in the current accounts, and s 
* * * after the transfer of £500,000 to investment reserve. The s 
assets side of the statement shows a fall of some £480,000 in c 
Guest Keen Report the _ of ae — _— Se asso- ; 
. ale eer : ciated companies, to £2,786,008. et additions to fixed t 
Allowing for the rise in tax liability during the year to assets have risen from £126,803 to £195,181, bringing the v 
March 31 last, profits after tax of Guest, Keen & Nettle- total after depreciation to £2,445,751. Other items show li 
fold reached the satisfactory total of £1,165,507, against movements which are now common. The £1 ordinary stock b 
£1,302,134. The stability is no doubt partly due to the at 23s. 74d., ex dividend, offers a tax-free yield of £4 4s. 8d. sl 
abandonment of the. practice of valuing stock on a con- per cent T 
servative basis—presumably involving writing down stock ; C 
out of profits—for valuation at cost or market price, which- * * * li 
ever is lower. Charges against profits, except for the allo- 31 
cation of £40,000 for war damage insurance, are at the ai a 
customary level, depreciation receiving £200,000 as before, ‘* Johnnies’ ’’ Recovery ie 
Consequently, the sum earned for ordinary stock is reduced - . a . a ie ‘ 
from £675,290 to £500,489, representing a tax-free ordinary inte ora ee - en of Johannesburg Con- s 
rate of 7.8 against 10.5 per cent. The following table indi- a — a > ine 42 ie - ne so for | 
cates the trend of profits and allocations over the past three ~ la a son Ee 1S ply caccungms. Se e 
years :— earnings are up from 6.8 to some 15.9 per cent, and the 
° , dividend, which is maintained at the reduced rate of 10 per st 
Years to March 31, cent, absorbs £395,000 gross. Thus, in the absence of us 
1939 1940 1941 allocations to reserve, the directors are able to restore the th 
{ f 4 carry forward from £95,205, to which it was reduced from tr 
Profits after Tax ........... 1,286,311 1,302,134 1,165,507 £220,262 in 1938-39, to a level of approximately £231,000, ef 
ee Last year’s improvement must be attributed largely to the = 
eer ml GRU NOW Nae ala a lle aaae possibility of undertaking profitable emp hac sage and as 
Debenture Service ........ 100,525 98,964 97,139 to the upward movement in the market valuation of invest- 
Preference Dividends ..... 326.732 327,880 327.880 ments which has presumably obviated the necessity of 
E making further costly depreciation provisions. Prospects 
Ordinary Stock (Tax Free) :— for the current year are intimately related to the course R: 
Earned ........++++++5-: 659,054 675,290 500,489 of market prices, but in any case it is satisfactory that ' 
Paid .......+---+-+-++00s 586,068 418,240 = 521,723 progress of the companies in which “Johnnies” is sub- 
00 -y- Rdlahaanaaaiaia “ ry Py stantially interested has been generally satisfactory, despite pr 
Ee SSS HHSSD Hoe oe nas ; - the increasing weight of Union taxation. Further analysis th 
General Reserve ...... 300,000 150,000 100,000 must wait on the publication of the full accounts. The {1 ba 
Contingencies .............. i 100,000 60,000 shares, at 34s. 43d. ex dividend, offer a yield of £5 16s. 4d. th 
8 re 456,621 463,671 482,437 per cent. in 
G: 
. ‘ 
THE STOCK EXCHANGES - 
L. d issues were corrected by gains of 1} were also strongly supported. In_ the _ 
ondgon points for the 4 per cent. loan of 1898 on motors and aircraft group, Raleigh Cycle Na 
Note: All dealings are for cash the first two days of ‘the current week, Holdings, Leyland and Rolls-Royce, on ~ 
inal : he true while the 5 per cent. issues of 1912 ana the preliminary figures, were conspicu- the 
CONTINUED uncertainty as to t 1913 also attracted attention. Japanese ously good. GEC, among_ industrial pe 
progress of the Russo-German campaign generally reacted after the pre- equipment issues, slumped 4s. 6d. before yal 
and of the direction of Japanese policy, week-end rise, but S. Manchurian 5 per the week-end on the announcement of the 
coupled with the fact that the technical cent. and City of Tokyo bonds continued cut in bonus but later ruled steady. Heavy 15 
position indicated a pause. has prevented to improve. Other features were the industrials moved irregularly, price rel 
an upward movement of prices. The strength of the San Paulo Coffee loan, ; changes in either direction amounting up’ 
undertone remained firm in all sections jump of 34 points for both Belgium 4 only to a few pence. Boots, ICI and ave 
and price changes were few, although per cent issues, and a rise in French rails Lever and Unilever were fractionally rai: 
certain industrial groups moved irregu- on Tuesday. There was some demand lower among miscellaneous industrials. 
larly. Interest was centred on the market for 6} and 7 per cent German Potash In the textile group, Courtaulds eased 
for foreign bonds, where some important issues and Brazilian stocks returned to 7d. on Tuesday and Coats was also 
gains were realised. In the gilt edged favour after general falls of 4 at the be- offered during the week. There was 
market, price changes were reduced to a ginning of the week. some demand for shipping shares, notably 
minimum, while in the commodity share * for Cunard, P. and O. defd. and Union Fa 
markets turnover was also at a very low ’ Castle, while, among the tobacco leaders, 
level, with price changes unimportant ex- The home rail market was quiet pend- BAT and Gallaher fluctuated uncertainly. | 
cept where results announced have been ing dividend announcements. Ordinary > ’ fer: 
unexpectedly good or bad. stocks moved irregularly. Great Western har 
* ordinary fell 3 = i the a Deinep * ite —_ market va on tim 
; . . : when Southern deferre ropped ;. On small scale. 3efore the week-end, 2 
. Lhe gilt edged aie Seaenee ~ ol Tuesday, the 4 per cent dsbememe issues strong demand for Sub Nigel raised the _ 
siderable firmness, both | ee : “a of LMS and Great Western also lost | price by js while in the current week d 
the week-end, and most issues were some ion ie a ae linen TE Di nf nak tine oak eel er 
higher on balance, business being point Dut ater in | e wee so - Durban Deep, an Mines and, amone sev 
—s d k The took place; “ Berwick” 5 per cent prefer- developing concerns, West Wit Areas all 
Te al q's . loan ence, 1955, jumping 2 points on Wednes- improved. Crown Mines and Springs (wi 
announcement of the — tates ~s day. There was very little business among suffered moderate losses. Business in see 
to Britain had little effect on ae a foreign rails. Prices mainly held firm rubber shares was at a minimum, bul Jur 
though it served 7 eamns _ cee and Canadian Pacific ordinary improved prices remained steady at the previous bee 
At the beginning of the week, 32 Pe ; ig on Tuesday. Friday’s levels and, at the beginning of Thi 


Conversion put on 4, 35 per cent. War A 
Loan ;'s, and there was also some demand 
for Indian Government issues. In mid- 
week, trading was again quiet and a 
number of leading issues eased 3. 
Dominion and colonial stocks were strong 
on Monday. In the foreign bond market, 
the previous Friday’s falls in Chinese 


the week, Straits Rubber put on ;'5. The star 
oil market enjoyed a number of small do 
gains, but, here, too, turnover was small. ae 
Anglo-Iranian ordinary, Shell Transport jun 
and Burmah put on ,'; at the beginning mf 
of the week, followed by gains of ;'s for rais 

(Continued on page 118.) Teas 


The strength of brewery shares con- 
tinued to be a striking feature of the 
industrial market. Gains of the order of 
Is were common, being realised on Tues- 
day by Courage, Meux and Mitchell and 
Butler, while Guinness and Ind Coops 
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Industry and Trade 


Tightening Steel Control 


The control of Iron and Steel (No. 15) Order, 1941, 
which came into force on July 17th, is designed to tighten 
still further the control over the use of iron and steel. It 
provides for the incorporation in the distribution of steel 
supplies scheme of all iron products (except pig iron) from 
September Ist; the prohibition of the treatment, use and 
consumption of iron and steel in the production, repair or 
maintenance of articles not controlled by the Order or for 
the construction, alteration or repair of any building, 
without authority to treat, use and consume; and the 
limitation, by quantity and value, of purchases which may 
be made without authority by any one person from the 
supplies of a stock-holding merchant in any one quarter. 
The new schedule of maximum prices appended to the 
Order shows little change. In so far as the Order estab- 
lishes still closer control over the utilisation of iron and 
steel it is to be welcomed, as are the steps taken to econo- 
mise steel by the standardisation of specifications. True, the 
iron and steel industry has had a measure of success in over- 
coming the difficulties caused by the loss of some of its 
pre-war sources of raw material supplies. In fact, the out- 
put of steel compares favourably with the sorry experience 
of the coal-mining industry. But steel, and especially alloy 
steels, remains one of the scarcest commodities, and its 
use for .unessential purposes cannot be tolerated. Indeed, 
the measures designed to tighten the control over the dis- 
tribution of steel do not remove the need for a vigorous 
effort to increase domestic production still further and to 
make the most of home supplies of raw materials, such 
as iron ore and scrap. 


Rayon Prices 


For a very long time after the outbreak of war the 
price of rayon did not increase in the same proportion as 
that of other textiles. The increase in the price of the 
basic raw material was not large, and the proportion of 
the cost of raw material to the finished yarn is much lower 
in the case of rayon than it is with either cotton or wool. 
Gradually, however, the increased costs of shipping and 
insurance and the large increase in the cost of chemicals, 
together with the rise in wages and overhead charges, 
brought about a steady rise in the cost of production. It 
has now been announced that the price of yarn will be 
increased by 2d. per lb. on September Ist; this means 
that the price of a standard 150 denier rayon will be $5.7 
per cent above the pre-war level. The increase in cotton 
yarn, however, is about 80 per cent, and of wool yarn 
7§ per cent since the war, so that rcyon still enjoys a 
relative advantage. The price increase will have no effect 
upon the market, as demand is out of all proportion to 
available supplies. The price of staple fibre, which was 
raised a short time ago, is apparently to remain unchanged. 


Farm Wage Decision Postponed 


The Agricultural Wages Board has succeeded in de- 
ferring the question of farm workers’ wages until after the 
harvest. So far, so good, since an increase just at harvest 
time would have had a particularly marked and immediate 
effect on the cost of living. None the less, the question will 
have to be faced squarely, and the fact that the farm workers’ 
demand for a 60s. minimum has been under discussion for 
several weeks will not make it easier for the Government 
(whose business it is) to take the firm line about which it 
seems so hesitant. As was pointed out in The Economist of 
June 14th, the increase in farm wages since the war has 
been greater than that in almost any other category of wages. 
This relative improvement in the agricultural labourer’s 
Standard of living was certainly desirable, but it is very 
doubtful whether there is any justification at the present 
juncture for a further attempt at improvement. Such an 
improvement would prove largely illusory, since it would 
raise the cost of living ; it would be obtained, for the same 
reason, partly at the expense of other poorly paid workers ; 





and, worst of all, it would directly conflict with the avowed 
policy of the Government to stabilise wages and prices as 
nearly as possible at their present level. This policy is being 
pursued far more by exhortation than by action, but agri- 
culture, with its national machinery of wage regulation, 
offers an opportunity for more decisive measures by the 
Government. 


Co-operative Trade 


The trade of the Co-operative Wholesale Society for 
the quarter ended April 12th reflects the limitation of 
supplies. Sales, at £32,882,983, fell 1} per cent below the 
level of a year ago, but supplies from the society’s own 
works were 8 per cent higher at £11,624,940. The directors 
claim that the experience of the societies has been a great 
help in the general introduction of further rationing, ana 
in the controlled distribution of limited supplies. One ot 
them has been appointed by the Ministry of Food to deai 
with the problem of unrationed food supplies. Sales to the 
Ministry of Food for the quarter were £1,122,556, and the 
turnover of the export and contracts department rose by 
£476,855 to £849,005. Among the distributive departments 
there were decreases in grocery, drapery, men’s wear, and 
furnishing, and increases of ‘13 and 18 per cent re- 
spectively in coal and boots and shoes. The largest increase 
among the productive works was in the output of the flour 
and provender mills, but this was only a money increase, 
and by weight the output was 2 per cent lower. The mar- 
garine output was £1,181,634, and showed an increase in 
both weight and value. At the quarterly meeting donations 
were recommended of £300 to the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance, and £900 to the Co-operative Union. Annual 
Gonetions of 3,941 guineas to various charities were also 
made. 


American Trade Pact 


Geography and the investment of American capital in 
Mexican enterprises, have made for a close commercial 
relationship between the two countries. In 1939, for 
example, over 75 per cent of the exports of Mexico went 
to the United States, and 65 per cent of the country’s 
imports came from its northern neighbour. The new trade 
pact, which Mexico signed with the United States on 
July 16th, brings the two nations even closer together. It 
provides for the purchase by America of all Mexico’: 
surplus products, and for the control over the destination 
of shipments from Mexico of raw materials required for 
making munitions. Re-exports of United States materials 
are specially prohibited by the pact, which is valid for a 
period of eighteen months. An American representative 
of the Federal Loan Agency is now in Mexico working 
out details. Mexico is an important producer and exporter 
of petroleum, base metals, ferro-alloy minerals, mercury, 
antimony, arsenic, graphite and silver. The output of the 
principal minerals in recent years is shown in the accom- 
panying table: — 


MEXICAN MINERAL PRODUCTION + 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
218,133 282,368 219,506 196,253 


Lead, metric tons 


OS Set ee arr rere 154,624 172.217 134,166 108,955 
a eg 2 46,077 41,851 44,389 37,602 
Gold (Kg.) Sag a na 26,326 28,734 26,178 27,468 
Silver (1,000 fine ounces) 84,679 81,017 75,869 82.638 
Petroleum (1,000 barrels) 46,907 34,794 40,778 40,000 
Tin (metric tons) .... 380 253 293 ae 
Mercury i sce aeke 170 294 254 
Molybdenite én ree 1,049 806 871 
Tungsten is a ay 31 70 108 
Antimony - wear ee 8,034 7,873 
Arsenic 10,762 8,894 7,062 
t Lead, zinc, copper and gold figures represent recoverable 
metals in ores. 

Source: Engineering and Mining Journal, June, 1941. 

The agreement seals yet ancther loophole in the Allied 


b.ockade, and it enables the United States to secure addi- 
tional strategic materials from her neighbour. 
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Diamonds in War 


Since May last year the diamond cutting and polishing 
industry working for the international market has been 
confined to a few small works in Great Britain, the United 
States and South Africa, which, owing to their limited facili- 
ties, can only treat the larger and better quality stones. The 
cutting and polishing of the smaller diamonds, formerly the 
mainstay of the industry, is largely in abeyance. Sales of 
industrial diamonds, true, have been stimulated by the war, 
but their prices have been kept at pre-war levels. The 
economic difficulties of the diamond mining industry, to- 
gether with the calling-up of many miners for military 
service were responsible for the suspension of mining last 
autumn in South Africa and South-West Africa, although 
in the latter territory prospecting operations are continuing. 
Stocks, however, are sufficient to meet any likely demand. 
While the control of the British and international markets 
in rough diamonds has proved effective, it appears that 
between three-quarters and three-fifths of the stones cut in 
Great Britain are being purchased by residents in this coun- 
try as a hedge against inflation, instead of being exported 
to the United States and that the equivalent in dollars of 
£650,000 to £700,000 per year are lost through these trans- 
actions. In reply to a Parliamentary question, Sir Andrew 
Duncan has stated in the House of Commons that he was 
already considering whether steps could not usefully be 
taken to achieve the object of securing the export of all 
diamonds cut in this country. In view of the comparatively 
small number of cutting establishments that there are, it 
should not be difficult to control their operations. Mean- 
while, reports from neutral European countries indicate that 
the Nazis are aiming at the establishment of a diamond cut- 
ting and polishing monopoly on the Continent. The German 
Government is reported to have concluded agreements with 
the “ Forminiére ” (the chief Belgian-Congo producers) and 
the Angola Diamond Syndicate for the supply of rough 
stones. These agreements, however, have at present little 
practical value, for the Belgian Congo is controlled by the 
Allies and shipments fron Angola can easily be stopped on 
the way to Portugal. 
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Russia’s Engineering Industry 


While machine tools, plant, equipment and instruments 
have been the most important items in Russia’s imports— 
chiefly from Germany, the United States and Great Britain 
—a determined attempt has been made during the succes. 
sive Five-Year Plan periods to develop an adequate 
domestic engineering industry. Detailed figures of the 
growth of the industry are not available. But according to a 
report prepared for the Eighteenth All Union Congress of 
the Communist Party in February, 1941, the value of Russia’s 
total industrial output increased by 44 per cent between 1938 
and 1940, the first three years of the third Five-Year Plan, 
During the same period the value of the engineering in. 
dustry’s output increased by 76 per cent. The economic 
plan for 1941 emphasised the need for the production of 
specialised machinery and machine tools and demanded a 
further increase of 26 per cent in the industry’s output in 
that year. The output of automatic and semi-automatic 
machine tools was to be increased by 76 per cent. Some 
indication of Russia’s machine-tool equipment is given by 
a census taken in November, 1940. According to this census 
the total number of metal-cutting machines had increased 
by 200 per cent since 1932. The number of forging machines 
and presses had increased by 250 per cent during the same 
period. The census disclosed, moreover, that 30,000 machine 
tools were not installed and that another 38,000 were stand- 
ing idle. Delayed delivery of parts, repairs and shortage of 
labour, it was stated, were the causes. There is no doubt 
that these machine tools could be a valuable reserve for 
Soviet Russia’s war economy. The general plan published 
by the Commissar for the “machine-building” industry 
reveals the nature of the difficulties. Rationalisation of pro- 
duction, standardisation and improvements in the quality 
of output was the aim for the production plan for 1941. The 
actual programme was confined to 250 different types, 
mostly types important for the armament industry. 
The most interesting point in the 1941 plan for the 
“ machine-building ” industry is the construction of new 
factories in the Ural and Siberian industrial districts far 
away from the Moscow-Tula and the Donhas regions. 


























































COMMODITY AND 


Tuy, standard cash, closed at £258 §s.-Ios. 
a ton on Wednesday, compared with 
£256 15s.-£257 a week ago, and the three 
months’ price was £261-£261 §s., com- 
pared with £260 5s.-10s. Pepper con- 
tinues firm; on Tuesday white Muntock, 
spot, in bond, closed at 154d. a lb., com- 
pared with 15d. on the previous Tuesday, 
while Lampong black was tod. a Ib., 
compared with 93d. The new crop of 
maize, La Plata, is being quoted at 
13s. 73d. per 480 lb., f.0.b., compared 
with the former quotation of Ios. 6d. for 
old crop. This has resulted in a jump in 
the crop figure of The Economist Sensi- 
tive Price Index (1935 = 100) from 108.1 
on July 18th to 114.4 on July 21st. The 
complete index figure rose from 135.7 to 
139.5. From August 11th the maximum 
price for straw, baled on the farm, will be 
£5 a ton for oat straw and £4 for wheat, 
barley and rye straw. 


Brazilian Coffee Shipments.—A mes- 
sage received by the Bank of London 
and South America gives figures of 
Brazilian shipments of coffee during 
January to April, 1941. — A total of 
5,114,765 bags (last year's total was 
4,480,464) was exported, of which 
4,528,214 bags (88.5 per cent) went to 
America compared with 2,492,968 bags 
(55.6 per cent.) in the corresponding 
period of 1940. The following shipments 
were made to other countries (last year’s 


figures are given in parentheses): — 
Argentina, 117,791 bags (114,831); 
Canada, 36,893 bags (18,098); Egypt, 


37,967 bags (50,554); Finland, 117,505 
bags (20,269); other countries, 219,395 
bags (1,783,744). Except for Finland, 
exports to Europe have been almost non- 
existent.. The United States appear to 
be buying large quantitics of coffee as 
an insurance against a possible future 
shortage of supplies. 

Cotton Market.—Difficulties of trading 
in yarn and piece goods are still very pro- 
nounced and, owing to the limited supply 
of raw cotton and the concentration of 
production scheme, producers are not in 


a position to meet the requirements of 
customers. Manufacturers of cloth are 
able to pick and choose their orders. The 
Controller is now allowing a larger use 
of raw cotton for the home trade, 
especially hosiery goods,.but the deep 
engagements of most firms make it diffi- 
cult to fit in special orders of this kind. 
Export cloth buying has run on much the 
same lines recently, most of the contracts 
being for South America, Java, the 
Dominions and the United States. 
Government buying has for several 
months been comparatively small but 
more inquiries are now reported. In the 
yarn market, it is almost impossible to buy 
certain counts and qualities, and many 
adjustments are having to be made to 
meet the abnormal conditions. 


Import Licences.—From July 21st the 
Open General Licence permitting the 
importation without separate licences of 
cork, raw, granulated, shavings and waste, 
from all countries, and the one permitting 
imports of bones from the British Empire 


and other countries, were revoked. 
From then separate licences will be 
required, except for goods despatched 


before July 21st and imported into this 
country before September 21st. From 
August 11th separate licences will be 
required for the importation from Eire 
of honey, ice cream and similar pre- 
parations, jam and marmalade. 


Willow Rod Prices.—Maximum prices 
for willow rods under an Order of the 
Ministry of Supply, came into force on 
July 23rd. Prices range from £18 a ton 
for ground willow rods, to £50 a ton for 
white or buff yearlings less than six feet 
long. Willows known as “Dicky 
Meadows” are not subject to the Order. 


Miners’ Clothes Ration Concession.— 
Miners returning to the collieries from 
other industries may now obtain their 
first new outfit of pit clothing and boots 
coupon free. Production of a certificate 
signed by the Mine Manager and one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Mines, stating that 
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the clothing is essential, will take the place 
of coupons, and the retailer can use the 
certificate instead of coupons for his 
replacements. 


Wholesale Tea Distributors.—Licences 
will be required after August 11th by 
wholesale tea distributors, and _ unless 
these are obtained from the Ministry of 
Food, distributors will not be permitted 
to sell. The sale of tea by wholesale for 
the purposes of the Tea (Licensing and 
Control) Order, includes a sale by whole- 
sale to a catering establishment. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
} rom 
00 quarters July July July July 
5, 12, 13, 12, 
: _1941 1941 1940 1941 


| | 


N, America 889 | 824 25,507; 27,174 
Argentine, Uruguay 215 | 194 20,945} 10,647 
Australia oe aa +4,546) ...® 
Russia , ; 114 429 
Danube and district 210,417 182 
Other countries . ‘ 345 
(a) Revised. 
* Unobtainable + Incomplete. 
Source The Corn Trade News. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 


July | July | July | July | July 
17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 
1941 | 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 


114.4] 114.3} 114.1 


Crops 108.1 108.1 
170.1 | 170.3 | 170.1 


Raw materials 170.1 | 170.3} 


Complete Index 135.6 | 135.7 139.5 | 139.5) 139.3 
Mar. Aug July | June | July 
31, | 31, 23, 23, 16, 
1937) 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Crops 147.9| 92.2| 108.9/ 108.6 | 108.1 
Raw materials 207.3 | 122.9| 168.4 170.8 | 169.9 
Complete Index .. 175.1 | 106.4 135.5 136.2 | 135.6 
”* Hirhest le vel reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ed 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Union 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on May 27th, 
Mr P. M. Anderson presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: You have 
siready been advised that we made a profit last year of £611,512, 
which was slightly lower than that of the previous year, so that, 
after allowing for the dividend declared, the balance on profit 
yd loss account is reduced by £4,487, leaving £122,150 to be 
carried forward. 

The declaration of an interim dividend of 2s. 6d. last October 
and of a final dividend of 5s. 6d. in March brought the total to 
gs. for the year and absorbed £616,000. 

On the whole, there has been no important change in our 
acounts. The reserve account remains unchanged at £2,000,000. 
Exploration expenditure amounting to £36,325 has been charged 
to exploration reserve account, for which purpose that account 
was established in 1937. Our current liabilities, arising in the 
main from deposits made with us on short-term both here and 
ia London, are adequately covered by immediately available cash 
assets. 


TAXATION OF INDUSTRY 


The price obtained by producers for their gold last year averaged 
168s. per ounce fine, as compared with 149s. 2d. during 1939, in 
which year the average market price of gold was 155s. 4d. and 
the difference was appropriated by the Government. Working 
costs on the Rand increased, on an average, by Is. 3d., to 20s. 8d. 
per ton milled, due chiefly to increased cost of stores and addi- 
uonal realisation charges. ‘The working profit of the gold-mining 
industry, excluding miscellaneous producers, reached the record 
figure of 447,525,000, due to the higher price obtained for gold 
and the larger output. Of this amount, about £26,500,000, or 
§6 per cent., went to the Government by way of direct mining 
taxation and share of profits. Excluding the duplication of divi- 
dend declarations due to some companies holding shares in other 
companies, the total net dividends received by shareholders 
amounted to £20,360,000. 

The Government decided to abandon, as from January Ist last 
year, the procedure of appropriating the proceeds from the sale 
of gold in excess of 150s. per ounce fine and allow the producers 
to retain the full market price. In place of this appropriation they 
substituted a tax of I1 per cent. on gross taxable income before 
making any deductions for redemption allowance. From this 
source and a levy in lieu of realisation charges the Government 
last year raised an additional amount of about £7,200,000 over 
and above the proceeds from normal taxation and share .of profits, 
which together amounted to approximately £19,200,000. As from 
January 1st this year the special war tax has been increased by 
§ per cent., to 16 per cent., thereby increasing the estimated 
amount -of additional taxation imposed on producers since the 
outbreak of war to about £9,400,000 per annum, based on last 
year’s results. Furthermore, a tax of § per cent. has been imposed 
on dividends accruing to shareholders not resident in the Union 
and to bearer shareholders wherever resident. 

The adoption of a principle of differentiation against overseas 
shareholders is regrettable in that it is just another barrier to 
international trade and enterprise. The burden will fall mainly 
on United Kingdom shareholders, as Overseas investment in South 
African enterprise is dominantly centred in that country. 

The chairman then reviewed the main features of the operating 
tesults of the gold mining companies on the Witwatersrand under 
the administration of the corporation. He then proceeded :— 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


In regard to our activities in the Orange Free State, I have 
little to add to the information given in the directors’ report. 
We have purchased the mineral rights over 4,024 morgen adjoining 
the property of Western Reefs Exploration and Development 
Company, Limited, and further exploration work in that area 
will be carried out when world conditions permit. 

Western Holdings, Limited, with whom we are collaborating, 
has obtained the 'Government’s approval to the grant of a prospect- 
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ing and mining lease in respect of certain farms in the area north 
of the Sand River, where drilling disclosed encouraging values. 
We participate with Western Holdings and other mining houses 
in this venture and will assume the technical management of all 
operations. Further exploratory work by means of underground 
prospecting will be commenced as soon as conditions are*favourabie 


OTHER INTERESTS 


We have a dominating holding in Bay Hall Trust shares, It 
is, therefore, pleasing to be able to tell you that the trust repeated 
its dividend of 64 per cent. for the year and placed £10,000 io 
the credit of realisation reserve account, leaving its unappropriated 
balance practically unchanged at £71,328. 

British Enka continued to make excellent progress for the greater 
part of last year, but more recently profits have been slender. 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico continue to open up excellently ; 
but low lead and zinc metal prices, labour troubles, and taxation 
based largely on revenue rather than on profit, have deprived the 
shareholders of any reward for the year’s work. 


Our Rhodesian copper interests lie in Rhodesian Selection Trust 
and Roan Antelope. The former depends for its income upon 
the dividend it receives from the Mufulira Copper Mines. ‘That 
company, in spite of earning a net profit last year of £1,608,000 
as compared with £1,041,000 for the previous year, was obliged 
to reduce its dividend to 2s. 3d. per share as a consequence of 
two-thirds of the profits having to be set aside to meet taxation 
liability. The company suffers from a most unfair profit standard 
for excess profits tax, which, in common justice, must sooner or 
later be amended. The reduction of the Mufulira dividend resulted 
in Rhodesian Selection Trust’s dividend being reduced from 1od. 
to 8d. per share. Roan Antelope also earned a much increased 
net profit but, contrary to the Mufulira experience, it was able 
to raise the dividend from 9d. to Is. as it, fortunately, does not 
suffer so much from the peculiarities and imcidence of excess 
profits tax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


The 29th ordinary general meeting of Henderson’s Transvaal 
Estates, Limited, was held on July 23rd in London. 

Mr. W. L. Castleden (chairman and managing director) after 
referring to the loss they had sustained by the death of their chair- 
man, Sir Abe Bailey, Bt., said that in the balance-sheet sundry 
creditors showed an increase of £26,700 to cover prospective taxa- 
tion and the increase of £2,800 in the next item on the balance- 
sheet represented a higher deposit with them by a subsidiary com- 
pany. At the same time, cash, investments and sundry debtors were 
reduced by £22,900. Against that, however, temporary advances 
to subsidiary companies, £11,808, and dividends and interest out- 
standing, £35,228, were increased by £44,500, and with the ex- 
ception ef a few pounds those had all been received since the 
closing of the books. According to the above figures they had a 
drop in liquid assets amounting to £7,900, and that was due to the 
dividend last year exceeding the profit earned by £9,300. 

They had called attention in the report to the fact that the 
market value of quoted securities as at March 31st was below book 
value, and with the severe depreciation in most markets that was 
inevitable. In the majority of cases where there was depreciation 
they could reasonably look for a substantial recovery in happier 
times. All the same, they were indeed in a fortunate position with 
a reserve gradually built up in past years which amply covered any 
writing off they might have to consider at some future date, and 
which was ample even if no recovery took place. Revenue showed 
no serious decline and it was a matter of satisfaction that their net 
profit was reduced by no more than £755 for the year. As a 
result they were able to recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 10 per.cent. and to increase the carry forward to £49,212. 

It, would be most unwise to speak of the future, except to stress 
the fact that the increasing load of taxation and increasing costs 
both in this country and in South Africa must affect the incomes 
of individual and business concerns alike. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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OHLSSON’S CAPE BREWERIES, 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION 


The ordinary general meeting of Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, 
Limited, was held, on the 24th instant, in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) said that there had been 
an increase in the profit on trading and rentals of £100,525. That 
very considerable expansion reflected the great increase in the 
demand for their products. All their breweries had in fact been 
working to capacity throughout the year under review. The main 
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within the Union. The development of the hop-growing industry 
in South Africa, which had been jointly undertaken over g 
number of years by the South African Breweries and themselves, 
was now proving its value. It was proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making a total distribution 
of 15 per cent. for the year. 

They would all be aware of the increases in taxation that had 
been imposed in this country. In addition the rate of Union 
income tax had been raised from Is. 9d. in 1939 to 3s. 6d, 
and the excess profits duty in South Africa had gone up 
from 50 per cent. to 663 per cent. It was still to be determined 


J 


GC 





how the excess profits tax was to be adjusted as between the Fc 
factors contributing to that demand had been the development of Governments of Great Britain and South Africa. In addition tota 
war industries in the Union, the large numbers of men in new taxes had been imposed in South Africa in respect of dividends et 
training in camps throughout the country and the diversion of paid to non-resident shareholders and a tax on undistributed he 
convoys and shipping round the Cape. They had had the benefit profits if those exceeded a certain proportion. It seemed clear os 
during the year of considerable stocks of brewing materials, pur- that the non-resident shareholders’ tax could not be passed on to gt 
chased at favourable prices. Those materials would, of course, the shareholders who were outside the jurisdiction of the Govern. sans 
have to be replaced during the current year at higher cost. There ment imposing it. The whole charge would, therefore, fall upon 
was bound to be some difficulty in importing all their requirements. the accounts of the company. 
Fortunately they were able to obtain a large proportion of them The report was adopted. OR 
rr R 
(Continued from page 114) Total share dealings: July 17, 460,000; BY TENDER 
9 ° ry 19. 220 xs . . 
the two latter on Tuesday, when Royal July —{ aanaans July 295 ee Luton Water Company.—Sale by 
Dutch improved }. Mexican Eagle ordin- er 23, 630 oe July 22, 1,550,000 ; tender of Consolidated Ordinary Stock to 
ary was in demand and there was some July 23, 630,000. realise £50,000 net. Maximum dividend 
improvement in VOC and Trinidad * Two-hour session rate 4 per cent per annum. Proceeds of 
Laenenaae. STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES i pny Ning go ye a Tenders nq 
(1926 = 100) ‘ na 
* ANCIAL NEWS” INDICES c AGES aa ee Sur- 
_— : _Wanxty Aver PRIVATE PLACING - 
Approx. ota as 1941 : ‘ — al D 
Total Corres. Security Ir July | July ‘July Cawnpore Electric Supply.—This cor- Stat 
1941. Bargains Day a Low | High | 2, a 4 poration has placed privately 118,500 {1 . 
— _— + tn - —t - = y aoek | Se | 2 ordinary shares. Issue price 25s. 34. Oth 
niente: Mas Proceeds to repay temporary advances 
347 Industrials 83-6 \696-0 | 89-7 93-3 | 93-4 for viding ] > -xten- Tot 
July 17...| 2,772 | 9,658 | 75-1 | 129-9 32 Rails d25-4 a28-0 | 26-7 27-8 27-8 r providing plant and further exten 
> eee 2,574 2,822 74-7 129-9 40 Utilities 67-0 | 78-7! 69-2 70-1 70-3 sions. Cus 
» 2... 3307 3,237 74-9 130 Ex 
<< ee 2.310 74-7 129-9 419 Stocks 71-9 |b82-1 | 76-2 78-9 79 
» 23...) 2902 2,500 74-5 129-9 Av. yield* ...... 6 -80%|6 -13%'6 -42% 6-17% 6-1 Tot 
* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary igh | Los S t C t 
shares, 1941 highest, 75-1 (July 17); lowest, 66°8 f) : h ‘ta > - 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 130 (July 21 * 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (6) Jan. 8 orter om men S - 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). (c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. 18. = (e) May 28 z 
‘ ‘el. co , rica —__k C 
DaILy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS Celanese Corp. of America,—Earn- - 
ings for April and May after all ex- S 
New York July 10 July 11| July 13 July 14 July 15 July 1 penses except E.P.T. estimated at Mis 
$2,140,000 ($1,587,754 for Ist quarter). to! 
BoTH before and after the week-end busi- ' as ; a, ; 
ness on Wall Street was slow and list- 102-1 | 101-8 = 101-8 | 101-8 | 102-3 | 101 Chase Nationst ; oa — Oe Su 
less. Price changes were extremely narrow Sa = RN ae ee 30, B- {Toes ml ‘200 Ge 
: . gt 05-80, inuar { ow 90-10 ‘ > : i 
and showed no definite trend, sentiment April 30 - ions). y ae a 3° 9 = 
being dominated by the uncertainty of ions (93.472 mi vs oas _— mil- 
Japanese policy, the future of the Russo- " : lions | Q 1940) mi call os 
German campaign and the possibility of Ca Vital Issues securities $1,437 millions ($1,039 mil- 
islati L in the week | - vn . hons). Loans and discounts $773 mil- 
new tax legislation. Later in the week, a Saati) Ehedieiies’ cele 
strong improvement took place. Most ards elit ieee in New lions ($607 = crane Jn — + » 
leading issues improved in active trading, July 26, 1941 Capital versior Mon mac anne yma dividend, $37 millions ($3 
while steel and rail issues were dominant. Fo tee Pobll fi f fb millions). 
Profit taking eliminated much of the im- i celiac diaars 400.000 400.000 ? ; ; ' 
provement, but some net gains were re- By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil Guaranty Trust Co.— Fotal resources 
tained. In midweek, news of the United rere ~ | ove eee June 30, 1941, $2,743 millions ($2,600 ; 
States loan to Britain had little effect on 3°/ Defence Bonds? 9’ 886 660 2’ 886 660 millions). _ Deposits $2,447 millions tn 
prices and the market closed easy after 24°% Nat. War Bads.+ 17,077,998 17,077,998 ($2,302 millions). Government obliga- 
profit taking. 3°% Savings Bonds? (t) 14,332,489 14,332,489 tions $1,208 millions ($959 millions). Ps 
The Iron Age estimates steel mill tWeek to July 15, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22, Loans $485 millions ($388 millions). 0 
ec roe ae ; 1939 to July 15, 1941, £327,772,593 otal sales Undivided profits 17.6 millions ($15.6 
activity at 99.5 per cent of capacity against to July 15, 1941, £314,629,965. (t) Total sales to a — I S $17. ’ 
) i 7 w July 15, 1941, £248,421,668. (w) Total sales January 2, } S). 
97.0 per cent in the previous week. 1941, to July 15, 1941, £379,509,027 Ss 
ilies Exchudi Brazilian Traction.—Total eee : 
_—— _— * 4 © seas 75 i]. ( 
i af Year Conversions Conversions revenue, 1940, $38.1 millions ($37.5 mi 
New York r iCes f f lions). Operating expenses $18.6 millions 5 
1941 (New Basis) 927,406,180 877,871,598 ($17.8 millions) Total charges $28.3 P 
“lose Close Close Close 940 (New Basis 988,120,284 635,165,151 wore eee een Ted : 
aa toe ity Buty 1941 (Old Basis) 923,421,404 876,617,260 millions ($27.8 millions). Net revenue ' 
1. Railroads. 15, 22, a 1940 (Old Basis) 973,145,877 620,390,744 $9.2 millions ($9.1 millions). 
1941 1941 1941 1941 
3alt. & Ohio .. 4 4h Chrysler one 56 56} i Cc n sions Excluded - s 
Ge the Pt. . 27 o7h Curt. Wr “A” 28, 28° Destination (Conver ) Mexican Light and Power.—Gross 
Illinois Cent. .. 82 84\Eastman Kdk.. 139} 139} , Brit a mp “ — ; earnings for 1940 $8,277,341 ($7.453.671). f 
N.Y. Cent. ... 13} 13%/Gen. Elec. .... 338 33% vem -— 4 ee Expenses, including depreciation and f 
Northern Pac.. 7} J4/Gen. Motors .. 38% 38; ll a aa il sees a ‘ ¥ <7) Other | 
yivania.. 24 248\Inland Steel .. 753% 77} 41 (New Basis 874,689,252 3,280,84¢ 70,000 taxation, $6,466,686 ($5,939,957 : 
Pennsy i ; ; ' s00 ae NI? \ \ t 
Southern ..... 144 15g)Int. Harvest .. 544 564 co oe ote ert’aae , 263,012 Nil charges $2,696,485 ($2,879,064). Debit ' 
.Nickel ... 26§ 278 (Old Basis) 73,717,260 2,900,001 Ni ‘ae . E88e Ran [ , 
foe Tel 156) seqlLicgett an. 881 ‘40 (Old Basis) 620,248,988 ° 142.456 Nil balance $885,830 ($1,365,349). 
Amer. W'wks.. 44 4{\Nat.Dairy ... 14 14) ish Columbia P c tion 
Pac. Light .... 37 36}/Nat. Distillers. 22 224 Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) British Columbia Power Corporation, 
ae oa ot ong e8 So" , cee e< ; Ltd.—Gross earnings for June, 1940, 
Sth. Cal. Ed. .. $ 2 . Gamble 5 5 ial + — Ord . J j ; 
United Gas... 7 7} /Sears Roebuck. 74} 743 / { $1,452,160 ($1,317,001); met earnings ( 
3. Commercial and shel Jalen vee | a ’41 (New Basis) 874,098,416 304,460 3,636,222 $293,109 ($322,533); surplus after — 
Industrial. are"? oe oe ’40 (New Basis) 620,010,933 1,355,005 13,799,213 ing debenture interest and preference 
Amer. Metal .. 18% 19 |Std.OUN.J... 4 44) 41 (Old Basis) 873 885.760 | Nil 2.900.000 “na De ; . one 
an. Roll. Ml. . ist 154/20th Cen. Fox. 6) 6% ‘-”o er oer sit aay vee ~ 50K) 1,209,132 dividends $106,443 ($134,867). = 
Am.Smelting . 44 444)U.S.Steel .... 58% 583 ‘ . a code gross earnings January Ist-June 30th, 
a :--- aSilwoolworth.... 28 oat ip aed, "teow Wace” is a ww capil $8,986,396 ($8,184,823); met earnings | 
a 25% 25 \Yngstn. Sheet. 36§ 373 in which permission to deal has been granted $2,268,919 ($2,292,020). 
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July 26, 1941 


CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 19, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £31,890,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £'76,074,000, 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{910,392,000 against £642,450,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
{ thousands) 


Esti- | April 1) April 1| Week | Week 
Rey i mate 1 ’ 
1941-42| ,'° ta ended ended 
“| July July July July 
nm 20, 19, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
—~“ORDIN ARY Pa 
REVEN' 
Income Ta 756,000) 47,185 107,043) 6,362) 8,964 
Sur-tax } 80,000 7,710 3,019 550 300 
Estate, et ' 

Duties 82,000 28,770 30,504) 1,810 1,890 
Stamps | 14,000 4,030 2.731 250| .. 
N.D.C n| 6,510 5,260) 1,090 370 
EP.T if 210,000) 17'570 52.500; 2,010) 5,161 
Other Inland Rev 1,000 150 145 20 : 
Total Inland Rev.}/1143000 105925 207,202) 12,092) 16,685 
Customs 310,700 85,894 102,653) 4,581) 7,815 
Excise 266,660) 50,300 64,100 12,200; 3,600 
Total Customs & 

Excise 577,360 136194 166,753 16,781 11,415 
Motor Duties 39,000 6,698 6,262 
P.O. (Net Re 

ceipts) 3,300) 4,350 3,350 50 700 
Crown Lands 1,100 280 280 
Receipts 1 

Sundry Loans 2,600 47é 1,003 150 
Miscell. Receipts.} 20,000) 5,143 17,731 | 2,940 
Total Ord. Rev 11786360 259066 40 81 29,375) 31,890 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastng.| 99,346 23,550 27,400 1,300 950 

Total 11885706/282616 429,981 30,675) 32,840 

Issues ¢ f th 
I hequer to me 
paymel! 
Esti / jwusand 
Expenditu nate |Aprill April 1 Week , Weel 
1941-42 to to ended | ended 
July July July July 
20, 19, 20, 19 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Mar 

Nat. Debt 255,000 92,628) 102,138) 1,736 3,832 
Payments to N 

Ireland 9,200 1,928 2,038 
Other Cons. Fund 

Serv 7,800 3,195) 3,073) . 242 

Total 272,000 97,751) 107,249, 1,736 4,074 
Supply Servi 3934957 801666' 1203557 64,600 72,000 
Total Ord 4206957 899417 1310806) 66,336 76,074 
DELF-BALA 
P.O. & Brd 99,346 23,550) 27,400 1,300 950 
Total 306303 922967/1338206 67,636 77,024 


After i 
£291,894 + 


reasing Exchequer balances by 
» {2.920 075, the other ope rations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the ‘ross National Debt by 
£44,440,592 to about £12,248 millions. 
NET ISSUES 
(¢ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees . + 
P.O. and Telegraph _ 
21 
NET RECEIPTS 
: ea thousands 
Under War Damage Act a8 


THE ECONOMIST 


ENT 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to July 19, 1941, are: 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp 1,310,806 , Ord. Revenue 402,581 
It in balances 294 | Gross borr. 904,297 
| Less 
| Sinking fds 2,167 
Net borrowing 902,130 
j Misc Receipts 
(met) . 6,389 
1,311,100 1,311,100 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
Ways and 


Treasury Trea- 
’ Means rea 
Bills = ances sury Total 
Date | Bank | oslts| tion” 
a Tap on Eng- | bY, Debt 
‘ epts om Banks 
1940 : os 
July 20 815-0 Not available 
1941 
April 12 | 850-0 Not available 
, 19 855-0 » on 
26 865-0 1370-4 163-5| 8-0| 502-5! 2909-4 
May 3 875-0 Not available 
10 885-0 
17 895-0 
» 24] 905-0 ” . 
: 31 | 905-0 1410-4 136-0 ; 498-5 2949-9 
Jun 7 | 915-0 Not available 
14 | 925-0 om Si 
21 | 935-0 z o 
30 2,357 -0 158-7 | 28:2 | 519-0; 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
12 | 960-0 ” 
19 965-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of ae Allotted 
Tender nate at 
, Allotted 
Offered Applied) Allotted Min. 
Rate 
1940 s d 
July 19 65:0 118-8 61:0 20 4-45 | 37 
1941 
April 4 70:0 164-7 70:0 20 2-41 | 26 
— 70-0 156-6 70-0 20 2-72} 30 
= 75-0 161-8 75:0 | 20 2-63; 30 
» oo 75:0 168-9 75-0 | 20 2:20} 22 
May 2 75-0 170-4 75:0 | 20 3:16} ll 
od 9 75-0 160-5 75-0 | 20 0-17 40 
; 16 75-0 154-7 75-0 | 20 0-18 38 
<a 75-0 141-8 65-0 20 0-59 | 44 
aa 75-0 145-1 75-0 20 1-06 | 47 
June 6 75-0 156-1 75:0 | 20 0-22 34 
13 75-0 166-5 75-0 | 19 11-88 26 
20 75-0 158-5 75-0 20 0-15 31 
o a 75:0 163-1 75:0 | 19 11-83 27 
July 4 75-0 153-0 75-0 20 0-69 38 
» ll | 75-0) 155-7 75-0 20 0-54 36 
18 75:0 146°8 70:0 | 20 0-33) 34 


On July 18th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 34 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £75 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on July 25th. For 
the week ending July 26th the banks will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


3% New 3% 

Week N.S.C. | Defence; 24% /| Savings 
ended Bonds | Bonds | Bonds 

June 10... ‘ 5,602 3,423 7,352 11,080 
17 4,051 3,359 9,812 7,867 

24. 4,087 3,306 | 27,050 5,127 

Jul l 3,414 2,784 17,494 | 18,028 
ass 3,416 3,490 8,611 | 7,770 

15 5 4,374 2,887 17,078 | 14,332 

22 ‘ a 6,367 | 7,517 
Totals to date 327,773*| 314,630* 385,876f'255939T 


+ 29 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
July 22nd amounted to a total value of £35,990,498. 
Up to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £38,872,000 had been repaid 


* 86 weeks. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 23, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Debt. .. 
Other Govt. 
Securities ... 


t 
Notes Issued : 11,015,100 
In Circln. 


In Bnkg. De 


652,654,817 
666,447,562 


partment 27,586,758 Other Secs. 2,277,744 
Silver Coin .. 259,594 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . 680,000,000 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) 


241,575 


680,241,575 680,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000} Govt. Secs 146,932,838 
Rest 3,357,653 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 14,126,535; ,Discounts & 
Advances... 10,316,24 


rt 


} 
Other Deps Securities .. 19,154,532 
Bankers 124,3 
Other Accts. 19,27 29,470,775 
27,586,758 


173,620,699 & Silver 





1,667,516 


205,657,887 205,657,887 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


£ thousands) 


Compared with 





Amt. 
Both Departments July 23, 
1941 Last Last 
Week | Year 
} 
CoMBINEI LITIES 
te circulati 652,655 1,735'+ 45,063 
Deposits : Publi 14,127 14,754 16,139 
Bankers 124,345 16,237|+ 20,388 
Others 49,275 880 1,692 
Total outside liabilities 840,402 2,338 + 47,620 
Capit il and rest 17,911) + 23 49 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities . 824,396 + 4,100 + 44,466 
Discounts and advances 10,316 1,252 + 7,173 
Other securities 21,432 402 4,469 
Silver coin in issue dept 260 l 250 
Coin and gold bullion . 1,909 85 + 652 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department 29,254 1,819 5,589 
‘* Proportion ’’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) 15 -5% 1-1 2°8 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


SHins 


£ mi 
1940 1941 
July | July | July | July 
24 9 16 23 
Issue D 
Notes 1 607 -6, 648-0 650-9} 652 
Notes in t g part 
ment 22-6 32:2 29°3 27 -€ 
Government I 1 
securities* 625 677-4 677-5) 677-5 
Other urities o°7 2-3 2°3 2:3 
Silver Coin 0-5 0-3 0-3 0-3 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
fine oz 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00'|168 -00 
Deposits | 
Publi 30-3 10:5 28-9 14-1 
Bankers’ 104-0 131-8 108-1) 124-3 
Others 51:0 52-4 50-2} 49-3 
Total ; 185-3, 194-7 187-2| 187 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government 154-7 152-8 142-8] 146-9 
Discount, et 3:1 7-4 11-6) 10-3 
Other 22-2} 18-4 19-5) 19-2 
Total} 179-4, 178-6 173-9| 176-4 
Banking depart. res 23-7) 33°9 31-1} 29-3 
“ Proportion ”’ ‘ 12-7; 17-4 16-6) 15:5 
* Government »t is £11,015,100 ; capit 
£14,553,000 Fiduciary issue raised from £630 


millions to April 30, 1941. 


£680 millions on 
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OVERSEAS BANK SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
, i —_ 
RETURNS Million £'s BANK.—Million £A’s 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of ’ 7 sume | June | | 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of | ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 May May — | May 
Dec. 9th, 1939; Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; j Gold coin and bullion .| 37-30) 50-72 51-07) 51-44 | | 1940 | 1941 194] | r 
Denmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of i anenees pase eset on ae aor 0-53; 0-86 ASSETS , 
vest. and other assets ... . . 0 . : } : 1:7 
May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of nves p aa 74 40-01 41-01 Get ond Ragtih ster. " = 17 7 17-71 17-7 : 
June 8th s Java, of June 2nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; | Notes in crculation.......| 19-89] 26-38) 24-99 23-87 | Cantnonsy filianset ---| 48°39 ge Oy go 0a bat cue’ 
Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; | Deposits: Government 6-15) 2-47) 2-63) 2-98 Secrts. and Treas. bills | 83-32, 43-70 38 "22 a0 = c 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th; Reichsbank, of Feb. ?5th; nee ; = 51 = ih 55-41 Discounts and advances...| 34:18) 22-91 21-99 22.g3 Guest, Ke 
thers “12 " "JJ 7-22 : 
Egypt and Japan, of May 10th; Bulgaria, Turkey, | Reserve Ratio . 562 l 0 a 33 seat Sandersor 
of May 31st; U.S. Federal Reporting Member | at oar aaa a 
Banks, Greece, Jugoslavia, of June 7th; Roumania, Notes issued 52°53 65°62 65°62 65-69 ober’ 
of June 21st ; International Settlements and Deposits, et 111-86 117 -66 112-74 114-99 Chaplin 
Hungary, of July 5th; New Zealand, Portugal = r Globe Te! 
and Prague, of July 12th : Switzerland, U.S. RESERVE BANK OF INDIA er 
Ni A). 
Federal Reserve Banks and Canada, of July 19th. Trt & | 
Million Rupees 
BANK OF SWEDEN Badek Es 
“i i waite Bertam € 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA : Bikam E: 
July | June | June | July’ July Million kroner Bradwall 
Mill 19, 20, 27. 4 ll, Changkat 
ion paper pesos AssETS 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 - cotea ( 
——~~ — Lawas (S 
| oe G dcoinand bullion 444 444) 444 444 444 ee, | ae | ae — ~ uela ( 
Jun Ay | May ; June Rupee coin 293 363 367 369 367 omar a oat , > k I 
ae 15, | 30, | 15, | (15 Balances abroa 202 374 371 465 «431 sae BOd | 2982 | 1981 | 1 ee aioe 
tik ane od eae Tah “he ee lesgpeccomggen 1,315 1,188 1,188 1,188 1,216 | , Idt “ 728-3 729-1 730 741-1] 49.6 Tremelby 
rc ome — ,224 1,071) 1,07 ,07 nd. Gov. rup 496 913 913 913 ge ro Pee ve 1a0°O) te FOU 6) 141. . 
Other gold and for. exch. 174 +302) «308 = 323 Investments 86 80 84 = — ee ‘ mek tid aaa Belseri -C 
Non-int. Govt. bonds 119 119 119 119 wedish assets 768.5 769-3 771-3, 706-3} 678-1 Cavin T 
Treasury bonds 395, 395) 395 394 ce Foreign assets $ | 744.5 773-2 779-8) 783-0) 793-9 inet 
LIABILITIES : a oie LIABILITIES | Imperial 
Notes in circulation ing 1,192 1,231) 1,231 1,232 Notes in cir« India 2.291 2.586 2.588 2.588 _ Notes in circulation 1331-0 1300 -9 1403 -4 1298 -9 1316+] — 
Deposits: Government ...4 138 152) 93 105 | Burma! 127, 181| 181) 187. 189 | Deposits: Govt...) 165-9) 256-1) 162-9) 275-6) ame Raewe 
Certs. of Banks es 429 497) 534 564 | Deposits: Govts 120 1l3 12 19¢ 2 Banks & others; 495-9 454-5 466-8 400.0 433.3 second € 
S. A cip. oO 80 r 5 7 Rar 9Q6F z z : 
Reserv ee 79 z 79 vita SF in a , » }anks 295 . 314 +4 oot — United I 
e ratio ; 79 -2°% 72 -8%174 -0% 73-0 Reserve Ratio 69-1% 56-1%'56 6 -0 7 -( ‘Including “ gold } | i 
ese reserve ‘cs fold) abroad ot included im gold Bolton ( 
British F 
Brit. Ste 
Kritish 1 
Burns, F 
Charles | 
Cons, Tit 
Crossley 
Crossley 
East Lor 
Bog. & J 
General 
MONEY MARKET Hel 
Hazell, 
John Le 
au 
vr , ™ moe Loncon 
EXCHANGE RATES | GOLD AND SILVER en 
, ter 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchar tween : Phoenix 
July 18th and July 25th. Figures in brackets are par of exchang« | _ aie official buying price for gold remained at 160s. Od, per fae nate 
ounce throughout the week. Suen tbi¢ 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-033; mail transfers 4-02}-03} Canada. | Taal 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47: mail transfers 4-43-47} Switzerland. Francs (25°22) In the London silver market pri per standard ounce have been as follows :— Week 
i 2 J 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Pes 11-45) | Dat t — I Two Months = 
5 ate Cash Iw onths Yate Cash 
16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Flori 19-1] te sl wo 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7°58-62; mail | ws d d. a. 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $4 -02-04; | July_17 23% 232 Cf 23% 3% 
mai] transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13 18 23% 23% » 235 2... 23g 3% 
» B 23; % Rs 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 
Spain. Peseta (25-223) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rat Turkey, PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
£T (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. Bank 
t 0 
Week Ageregate Week Ager gate Bit, W 
Market Rates ended January 1 t ended January 1 te ae | 
- = ; a a Nation: 
The following rates remained unchanged between July 18th and July 25:1) | i or wy uy | _ J , | oo jaty _ In 
1940 | 1941 ' 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 do 
Finland. Mark (193-23) Nominal. Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. Rupee Working - | 
(18d. per rupee) 17%§-187,. Hongkong. 143-15id. per $. Japan.}] Yen (24-58d days 6 6 170 | 172 | Newcastle 1,307} 1,415, 39,719) 37,379 Charter 
p 1 a i ‘i 5 5 oe ; $ . , : . Birmingham 2,593 2,649) 67,257) 64,435 Nottingham 244 348 12,511) 12,899 Glynn’: 
per yen) 133-14§. Singapore. $ (28d. per $) 284-f. Colombia. Peso 6 (sellers). | ae 1,047) 1,872) 46,534 63,664 Sheffield . 822' 594 19,444] 19,845 lobanr 
‘rancs 17 i lv 2a ly Dlet—25t sristol 2,057, 1,976) 50,131 56,243 — \ 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. Shanghai. July 19th, Sa-ied. July 21st-25the | ay 644 580. 23,133 18,200 10 Towns .. .| 27,020 >a o10l7esroefasaas TEA 
3-3}d | Leicester 675 748 22,137 23,912 oe Allianc 
Liverpool 6,107 5,368 169151151593 Dublin* 6,162) 6,036/171095)1703 Badenc 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of Manchester 11,524 10,602 333689 335361 South’ptont 116 80 a | 2,768 Bagan 
xchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. * July 13, 1940, and July 12, 1941. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. Doloo 
Galphe 
Forward Rates ; 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United a 
States } cent pm.-par. Camada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. | 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par OV 
e . a 

oi aes ew York on July 16, July 17, July 18,! July 19, July 21, | July 2%, 

; a ae 1941 |" 1941 |" 1941 ' ~ 1941 |” 1941 | 1942 

MONEY RATES, LONDON | Gabls :— ' Canis | Cents | Gents | Geate | Cents | Ome 

} London . 4034 4034 4032 4033 4033 4032 

The following rates remained unchanged between July 18th and July 25th | Paris . 2°36 2°36 2°35 2°33 2°33 2° 
; Montreal, Can. $ 88-250 | 88-250 | 88-375 | 88-375 | 88-375 | 88-375 B.A. ¢ 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rate: Bank | Japan, Yen 123 -57-62 23 57-62 23 57-62 23 -57-62 23 ‘57 a | 
; i y ‘ o : ee | Shanghai, $ 5-42 5°51 5+51 5-51 5-42 | 5° AL | 
Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, 14, 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1} | & Alsen. Pao. (mkt. rate) 9% .86° | 23-86% | 23-83° 93 .83° 23-83 | 23-83" Canad 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, | Brazil, Milreis 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5 05 ae 
$-13%. Short oans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit at - | — a! 


eall $%; at notice }%. * Official rate 29-78 
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July 26, 1941 


Company 


pa 
Breweries, &c. 
Ohisson’s Cape Breweries 
Vaux & Associated .. 
Coal Iron and Steel 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds .... 
Sanderson Bros. & Newbould 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Australi BEMUED 3000000600 
ert’s Brewery a 
Chaplin Holdings 
Globe Telegraph .... 
yurrayfield Real Estz ate 


DE épaédesdiaces 
aa Loan of Canada ... 
Rubber 
Badek Estate ........-55. 
Berta COMES, cccesececceeees 
Estate . 
Bradwall (F. M.S.)......... 
Changkat Salak ..... 


Gordon (Malaya) Estates 
Lawas (Sarawe ak). 
Lungla (Sylhet) . : 
Rubber Estates of Ce sylon ; 
Tjilliwoeng Ji Avi 4 
tenabye (Selangor) 
Tea 
Beseri-Chardwar 
(eylon Tea Plantus. 
Imperial Ce ylon.. 
Maleber Tea . 
Panawatte Estates 
Trusts 
Seond Great Northern . 
United Dominions Trust . 
Other Companies 
Bolton (Thomas) & Sons 
British Plaster Board 
Brit. Steamship 
kritish Timken 
Burns, Philp & Co 
Charles Kinloch 
Cons, Tin Smelters 
Crossley Bros. 
Crossley Premier 
East London Rubber Co 
Eng. & Lighting Equipt. 
General Electric Co. 
Gloucester Wagon 
Hazell, Watson & Viney 
John Lewis Props. 
Lewis (John) 
London County Freehold 
Oriental Tel. & Elec. 
Peter Brotherhood 
Phoenix Oil & Transport 
Sena Sugar Estate 
Silentbloc . . . 
Van Den Berghs 
Totals (£000’ s 
Week to July 26 
Jan. 1 to July 26, 


1941 
1941 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. 


Year 
Ending 


Mar. 31 
June 30 
| Mar. 31 
rer Dec. 31 
. Dec. 31 
| May 3l 
Mar. 31 | 
June 30 | 
May 31 | 
| Dec. 31 
.| Mar, 31 
. | Dec ‘ 31 
isco ee Mar. 31 
| Dec. 31 
kawawe | Dec. 31 
| Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec 31 
.-| Mar. 31 
| 
{ Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 | 
Dec. 31 | 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
J 1 
J 30 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
June 30 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 3l 
Mar. 31 
June 30 
Apt 40 
Apr. 30 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 3 
May 31 
| Mar. 31 | 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 3 
May 31 | 
Dec. 31 
No. of Cos 
1,140 


Total I 
Profit 


395,904 
70,167 


~ 


,165,507 
42,272 | 


315,486 | 
37,379 | 
29,327 

208,256 

1,110 

518.858 | 

128,965 


30,101 
95,145 
134,506 
9,550 
44,616 
49,058 
42,302 
37,568 
11,391 | 
1,189 


28,963 


Dr 


4,758 
124,401 
22,166 
1,822 | 
27,487 


53,590 | 
Dr. 59,658 | 


161,852 
471,003 
125,967 
149,487 
,985,059 
64,064 
213,470 | 
53,579 
51,311 
81,335 
58,347 
1,722,643 | 
113,014 
58,454 | 


229.522 


131,776 
377,255 
165,406 
168,859 
36,778 
190,964 
36,620 
1,558,844 


Dr 


11,942 
242,216 
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Preceding Year 








Net Ord. 
Profit Div. 
bd eel ee 
£ | % 
100,010 | 124 
85,991 | 8 
1,003,170 | 6 
20,524; 4 
74,428 | 3 
19,822 |; 5 
20,282 | 5 
213,587 6 
1,233 | § 
1,076,784 6t 
40,969 Nil 
| 
19,788 | 7k 
49,931 | 14 
41,142 it 
3,882 Tt 
14,175 Tk 
12,387 34 
13,221 6 
9,395 , Nil 
3,813 | 2 
Dr. 926 | Nil 
11,210; 4 
1,803} 3 
| 47,527 | 10 
| 9,209 | 7 
2,437; 4 
6,481} 3 
21,549 2 
30,822 6 
98,871 | 10 
234,307 30 
| 64,237 | 5s 
60,619 | 15 
235,621 | 10 
14,196 10 
154,207 4 
25,733 10 
| 25,733 | 10 
| 26,882 5 
| 27,596 10 
790,157 20 
56,227 10 
21,051 4 
128,053 | 20 
119,241 | 2 
294,156 | 8 
113,881 | tllé 
58,051 a 
57,190 7t 
92,834 9 
28,013 | 25 
1,016,465 124+ 


1] , 4 
Net | Available || Appropriation HW 
Jeprecgia-| Profit for i| — - —— ee 
tion, etc. | ~ Deb | Distribu- | Dee Ord. rie ti iis ia Total 
—) | Div. Div. Nate | Reserves | Carry Profit 
| } Forward 
|| 
£ £ £ ci £ % £ £ £ 
pm 135,196 | 200,383 |} 11,500 | 90,000 15 30,000 | + 3,696 299,470 | 
58,263 | 136,343 21,455 36,071 7k ee “+ 737 99,097 | 
200,000 828,369 | 1,292,040 || 327,880 321,723 5 | 160,000 + 18,766 1,302,134 | 
9,684 15,396 | 40,502 || 2,473 | 5,354 5 a + 17,569 40,277 
53,195 74,784 | 25,000 21,000 3} 10,000 2,805 293,764 
17,069 32,548 ‘on } 16,322 | 5 + 47 36,622 
18,454 42,543 | 5,000 12,500 5 + 954 28,794 | 
190,059 | 311,571 |} 59,998 | 141,240 6 11,179 237,701 
1,110 | 4,303 exe 750 5 ii 360 1,233 
. 518,858 683,234 345,000 47 200,000 26,142 1,076,784 
2,948 28,578 | 55,847 i i 20,000 8,57 130,866 
4,866 17,336 |) 4,735 74 o 131 16,999 
44,975 67,717 44,230 124 # 1,000 - 255 69,994 
59,294 | 93,820 54.480 | 10 5,000 186 62,962 | 
sy 3,050 | 6,531 wee 3,375 | 74 525 9,882 
500 16,601 24,812 8,500 8,866 20 765 25,263 
1,870 16,657 28,443 2,881 17,002 \ ae L 27,819 
2,500 17,209 18,940 5 15,177 | i} 2,000 21,711 
4,480 | 11,589 14, as 3,825 3,837 24 4,000 36,660 
500 6,223 7,10 3,675 24 2,000 S 5,032 
906 |Dr. 1,636 \Dr. 39,8 14 _ a = 53 1,199 
437 19,121 4,776 16,500 6 2,000 621 18,832 
375 1,498 1,721 840 444 23 214 6,813 
19,000 | 38,858 83,665 || 10,578 37,600 10 <i 9,320 113,516 
ue 7,834 | 14,550 6,720 6 1,500 | - 386 22,697 
391 | 1,251 3,347 1,250 5 aa 1 3,535 
2,000 9,006 10,091 8,398 4 608 17,189 
16,405 33,276 11,750 | 5,125 2 al 470 58,057 
Dr. 76,391 45,434 11,531 Dr100,000 12,078 65,627 
70,000} 71,331 130,322 15,000 37,500 Th 18,831 183,621 
211,201 243,597 5,383 125,890 15 sien + 79,928 467,201 
was 62,830 326,127 9,525 54,562 54 els 1,257 147,261 
30,271 | 49,400 75,710 ‘ 30,000 15 20,000 600 146,197 | 
171,423 | 210,657 237,630 | 200,000 | 10 10,657 1,284,081 
13,389 | 30,545 aie | 10,000 10 | ha 3,389 64,697 | 
25,000 | 156,344 | 243,004 45,182 49,962 5 60,000 1,200 186,947 | 
20,000 | 48,808 | 81,693 24,203 12,675 5 10,000 1,930 72,520 
| 25,629 32,255 8,250 | 12,500 10 5,000 121 51,306 
5 ,539 34,796 51,840 11,000 | 17,500 7k sid | + 6,296 57,234 
18,468 | 20,761 6,228 | 10,000 10 | + 2,240 54,521 
444,598 503,668 | 1,315,599 135,450 | 367,358 17} ail | + 860 1,892,994 
25,173 29,229 44,080 on | 19,687 74 | 10,000 458 215,793 
eee | 22,641 | 65,852 |) 6,459 | 15,605 | 4 ily } + 577 43,118 
- 51,695 61,511 | 33,634 14,950 4 Sei }+ 3,111 262,760 
25,260 13,321 87,155 43,125 14,062 23 “ns | —- 43,866 254,689 
: 96,342 | 267,565 28,655 ane Nil hie | + 67,687 583,459 
15,696 130,464 | 193,910 13,215 91,231 | 16 30,000 | - 3,982 178,371 
56,969 175,211 9,075 35,000 | 20 5,000 | + 7,894 145,269 
sas Dr. 36,778 226,936 ; ; i | 36,778 118,245 
20,000 92,852 139,418 22,500 63,000 9 wi + 7,352 186,257 
3,351 21,236 26,591 . 20,156 25 use + 1,080 63,706 
815,982 | 1,016,097 297,625 525,000 10+ — 6,643 1,527,622 
1,002 4,802 8,374 S65 3,342 478 117 12,318 
18,595 118,510 183,095 24,845 78,068 11,437 4,160 236,524 | 


+t Free of income tax. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


interim dividend. 





Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 








*Int *Int *Int 
Pay Prev ae Pay- | Prev. . Pay- | Prev. 
Company | OF Total ; . Company or Total ; oxi Company ‘ Total a , 
it Final — Yeat + Final able Year é, i il able Year 
| ° “9 % 7 % 
BANKS o Jalinga Tea 7} 5} Gen. Cons. Invest. Trust 2* July3l 2° 
Bank of Ireland 53%) }* Membakut Estates 6 5 General Electric Co. . 174 20 
Brit. West Africa 4 : Q Kubber Estates of Ceylon sie 24 24 Gloucester Wagon 74 Aug. 6} 10 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. | 23* 7 Aug.1l 24° Sungei Krian ‘ ane 10 10 Goulding (W. & H.M. aot 6 ° 6 
National Bank oe 5 eee 2 Upper Assam Tea eee 10 15 Greenwood & Batley 10f 15 13 
New Investment “al 9t 13 14 INDUSTRIALS Lewis (John) & Co. _ 24 24 
River Plate & Gen. Inv 5° Aug. 1 Q Anglo-Egyptian Oil ‘‘ B” ° 124 |Aug. 6 124 Merc. & Gen. Inv. Trust 34* 3e° 
Royal Bank of Canada | 2 2 Associated Weavers 10t 2¢ ose 20 Metropolitan Trust ..... 44 < 5* 
MINING Baird (William) ..... ie 15 15 NORE GRE io ccos cosas 4 | 36 
Charterland & Gen. | aynees - 7k 5 Brit. Steamship Inv. i 54 54 Redfern’s Rubber .... 5i* ee 34° 
Glynn's Lydenburg 10+ 20 17} British Thermostat llt 184 18% Rolls-Royce ‘ies 20 aoe 20 
fobannesbur g Consolidate 5 10 | 10 British Timken . . ; 15 15 Samnuggur Jute 3* ... |Aug.l 3 
Kalgourli (1912) .. 50+ | 75 100 Cape Asbestos .. 8ht| 123 15 Smethwick Forgings 20+ 323 w. | 52d 
TEA AND RUBBER Cropper & Co. ... 10 | 10 Tilling, Thomas. . 5* a 5* 
ce Tea (Ceylon) 5 5 Crossley Bros. . ; 5 , 5 Titaghur Jute 3° Aug. 1 3 
och Rubber 6 5 Crossley Pemier Engines..| .. 10 . | 10 United Grain Elevators ant oc 4 an 5* 
Serai Rubber — 7h Darnell (J.) & Son 3* ... jAug. 9 3° Van den Berghs, &c. J 10 | 124 
Rubber <a i ee a 74 Eastwood Flettons . 6t' 9 9 Wenlock Brewery ...... 2*(a) hed 4*(a) 
ea ; 10t | 123 a 13 Enfield Cable .. 4 64* 64° Victoria Jute ....... 3 -.. {Aug.l 3° 
Galphele Tea | 6t| 10 \July31) 10 Eng. & Lighting Equipmt.| 47 10 10 Williams (Samuel)... 10+ 17} 15 
1) Free of income tax. 
>» s =~ ry r ~ “~ 
OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
j a eins scaled as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
os oe ee _(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) _ 
. “ for Wee Receipts —————_—_—— 
Name | Ending Name | July 22, 1941 || i Name i July a, 1941 | Name July 22, 1941 
> } | 
1941 or 1941 | or a = es ae ease 2 
| Second Brt. .| 20/7}-21 4 | \|National D .| 9/10}-10/103 IiKey. Gold ..| 8/4}-9/7}xd 
B { ‘ Lim’d Inv. .| 13/6-14/3xd |/Century ....} 11/14-12/10$ ||Br. Ind. 4th.) 11/6-13/0xd 
A. and Pacific 2 | July 12 | $1,425,000 347,000 2,667,000 |+ 566,000 New British | 8/— bid Scottish ....| 9/%11/3_ ||Elec. Inds. ..| 13/6-15/Oxd 
B “A. Gt. Southern 2] ,, 12 | $1,865,000 49,000 3,471,000 |+ 325,000 Inv. Trust ..} 8/9-10/-* |jUniv. 2nd . -| 12/44-14/14 ||Met. & Min. .| 10/0-11/6 
A. Western . 2; , 12} 695,000; + 51,000 1,350,000 | + 145,000 Bk.-Insur. ..| 14/9-16/3* ||Inv. Flex ...} 9/3-10/3 Cum. Inv....| 13/9-15/3 
a, Pacific | 28 | ,, 14 |$ 4,167,000 | + 857,000 |108,044,000 |-+26,117,000 | Insurance ..| 14/6-16/-*xd |\Inv. Gen. 12/9-13/9 ||Producers ../  5/9-6/9 
tral Argentine ..| 2 » 12} $1,717,500 286,250 | 3,011,350 '+ 332,050 | Bank ...... | 15/3-17, || Key. Flex 10/4$-11/74 ||Dom. 2nd 4/9-5/6xd 
@ Paulo (Brazil) | 28 ~ = £38,125 | 2,555 | 1,042,686 |4 12,816 | Scotbits ....) 10/6-11/ ||Key. Con. _9/9-11)- |Orthodox .. .| 7/6 
*5 days. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Free of commission and st stamp duty. 
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UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 




















Monthly Average 1940 1941 
Unit of sa sli ean GRA! 
Measurement | | “ Wh 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | May | June || Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | Jy, No. 
7 7 Eng 
Population mid 1938, 47,485,000 ; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms.) a ~ Flo 
i. PRetail trade, Gt. ‘Brit. : Food + off Avg. daily sales; ... 78 100 104 108 111 118 110 107 126 110 111 113 116, 118) Ss 
3. ~ Other merchandise in 1937=100 ie 83 100; 100 102 107)| 113 99 99 137 91 84! 98 109 a Bar 
3. SE cauepen esse - Se 81, 100; 102) 105) 109)) 115! 105)) 104/ 132] 102 98} 106) 112) 41)) ° Cat 
4. Registered unemployed G.B. Thousands 1,212) 2,756) 1,413| 1,791) 1,514) 963) 881) 767) 791) 705) 696; 581/ 458) 411) 369 ‘y es 
5. ,, United Kingdom (a) ..... a 1,276 2 ,813) 1,586) 1,881) 1,690) 1,035 948 843)] 863 775 765 643) 505) 457 420) ¥ MEAT 
Pe Yee wd 118} 306) 171| 226 239) 214 194 183 158; 127 122 92\ 70 67 61) 'y Eng 
7. ,  E.and 8. England (d) . ae 50) 142) 70} 96) 93} 99 86 76 77 67) 69 55) 39 31 30) 9 ~ 
8. , 8.W. Bngland(c)........ 69} 157] 83 84) 76 33 28 22 37 37]| 35 28] 22) 19 19 I 
9. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) . 165) 371; 144, 210° 153; 92 69} 56 77; +81) 70} 61) 41) 33) go y Mut 
10. , N.B. England (d)........ ‘ i 280, 602) 165 208 151 75 69 60 66 55)| 60 53) 41) 36 30) _y . 
Res gp PERUSE s cocccccces ia 285) 562) 304 398 309, 149 154 22 102 86) 87 73) 64) 61 62} I 
ee Se i im oa. 156, 158 139 89 78 67 82 75)| 73 64/ 51) 46 87} & Por 
i hE sopheenhsen's eee ea i ise! 378} 246) 253) 217) 125)| 123) 111 98 91} 101 86 73 68) 60 =} BACO 
Di: “a: A S6sndesoncceccnens vn } 116 228 151 164, 127 89 380 68 94 87 77 67) 55 50 46) = HAM! 
15. Northern Ireland ........ os 36) 68 71) 91) 76 75 67 67 72 70 69 62 47 47 i ; 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost . ‘ | 676, 541 285 110) 107 78 91 14 48 50 24 2% 285; 187) Ma 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : BUTT 
7. Cereals and meat........... 1929 = 100 100) 70-4) 93-5) 82-4| 76-21 93-9) 87-9) 92-8 99-0) 100-0] 100-6| 100-01 99-2) 100-0 100: 2 CHEE 
OS a | 100} 72-8) 78°6| 68-4) 76-4' 95-4 93:2; 93°-7 98-8; 99-7)| 109-3) 107-3) 108 0} 106 -7| 108-9) ai Hor 
i PE 1666 ebobsbssesensee a | 100) Bs 3 ‘41 73-7) 58-6) 63-8) 93-0) 96-9) 96-1 94°45 96-0) 96°2) 96°2) 97-4) 98-6) 99-8) 1M4 Imy 
EE i. 100| 76-3) 108 4| 97-4; 100-0) 125-0)) 123-3) 125-4) 133-9) 133-9) 135-1) 135-7) 136-0) 135-8) 185-6) 135 & 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous ... se | 100} 67-8 89-3) 77-8) 80-3) 104-3) 103-5) 105-7)| 108-3) 109-1|)| 110-9) 112-0) 112-9) 112-9) 113-5) 1134 coco, 
Cost of Living : Min. of Labour: er Ac 
FE ib dcks since ensse esses ” 100) 81-8) 90-7) 90-1) 92-4) 107-2 102-5) 109-1)| 112-3) 111-6] 111-0) 109-8) 110-4) 111-0) 110-4) 108.4 os 
dc cnbaldannesaeses | 100) 87-8; 94-5) 95-2) 96-4) 113-1) 110-5) 114-0]| 118-9) 119-5| 120-1) 120-1/ 120-7) 122-0) 122-0] 19.4] COFF 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News|) Jul.1,1935=100)| 102-0} 64-0) 110-2) 85-6) 78-1) 68-2)| 62-6) 54-°4/) 70-3) 70-4| 71-9) 68-9) 67-8) 66°38) 70-5) 77 San 
25. Fixed interest ,, 1928 = 100 | 96-8) 113-6 128 -6 127 -6| 116-8) 122-8) 121-5) 115-9)| 124-3) 125-9)) 126-9) 126-5) 128-5) 127-8) 129-2) 1994 Cos' 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (e). Mill. £’s | 815-0) 827-0) 948 -7/1006 -2/1182 -2/1495 -3| 145-1) 208-4|| 713-2) 818-5 1032 -2/1313 -0/1495 *83| 98-0) 224-7) 3437 
> expenditure a (e) a | 829-5) 859-3) 919 -9'1018 -9|1408 -2\3970 -7|| 442-6) 715 -1|/2376 -4/2774 -2)/3095 -2\3517 -4:3970 -7| 316-1) 728 -5)1098.8 EGGS 
28. Bank of Eng. : Notes in circ. (f) 9» | 362-3) 258-5) 479-6) 487-4) 509-9) 566) 547-0) 584-7|| 593-4) 608-2) 602-7) 602 “0 608 -9} 621-7) 628-7) 6373 | LARD 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits(f)..... “ 62-9| 81-3) 97-2) 103-8) 102-8 110) 107-6 102-1|| 114-0) 121-7|| 113-1] 111° 7 112-3; 117-4) 109- 1) 119-4 POTA 
30. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (f) af || 55-9) 64-0; 98-4) 103-2) 107-0 143}! 140-8} 146-8)| 138-6) 159-°3)) 156-1) 151-1) 140-1) 124 “4 116: I) 1325 q 
Clearing Banks : (g) \| Eng 
i. Go ch bobbed esvewe a 1,738) 1,791 2,287 2,277) 2,248) 2,484) 2,324) 2,376)| 2,702) 2,800|) 2,757 2,709) 2,764) 2,829) 2, 894 2,946 SUGA 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. .... ~ 194 187 235 241) 244 265 247 260) 285 324 279 284! 288) 298 208; 311 Cen 
RT Se a 229 308 281 280 255 366 396 373) 339 265 269 210 194) 188 173) 18 c 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts a a oe oo oi ne son ne sa 236 314 341 330 374 461 469; 482 RE! 
> pp IIE. Pac ccccccceces > 991 844 954 976 991 944 932 929 923 906 909 900 g08 884; 873) ae Gra 
36. ED 95065400000 as 257; 348 652 637 608 659 603 605 743 771 789 814 821 820; 848 aH | Gra 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate... Per cent. 5 -498) 3 -008 2 2 2 -24 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 C 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills a 5-26) 1-87) 0-58) 0-62) 1-18) 1-04 1°03! 1-03)} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-08) 1% : 
30. ,, Day today loans ........ % 4-47) 1-61; 0-50) 0-50) 0-87) 0-76) 0-75) 0O-75)| O-75) O-75| O-75) O-75) O-75) O-75 0-75) 0%] We 
40. ,, Yield on 2% Consols.... ” 4°61) 3°75) 3°29) 3:39! 3-76 3°40) 3:42) 3-48!) 3-30) 3-24) 3-23) 3°24) 3-20) 3-24 3-18) 347 TOBA 
(a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (b) From ~ 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and ee Easte rn divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby Rh 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial S| 
year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (f) Average of weekly figures. (g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank, 
a awe = aa a sdineieiigs i ia = eee : , i coTT’ 
Rai 
BANK STATEMENTS Yai 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED GLYN, MILLS AND CO. Uo! 
(£000’s 
LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSET 
Ju June June J Jun Jur June Ju 
30 30, 30 5 ) 30 30, x 
1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 aes 
‘ + ‘ } 4 / / ‘ 
Capital paid-up 15,159 15,159 Cash it Bank of Capital 1.060 1060 | Coin. etc.. at Bank 
Reserve Fund 12,411 12,411 England 55,280 66,888 Reserve Fund 850 ; England 5.290 5,316 
Current Deposit and | Balancesonother Banks 22,021 27,794 Current, Deposit id | Vith Other Bank 3,675 2,455 
other Accounts . . 509,810 613,126 | Money at — et 19,752 21,293 Other Accounts 38,863 47,1 | Money at Call, et 6.986 4,169 
Acceptances and Con- Bills Discounted 25,850 5,947 Acceptances, et 4,097 3,71 Bills Discounted 1,342 836 | 
firmed Credits .. 7,521 4,200 British oes asury Bills 67,634 39,596 | Treasury Deposit R | GRA 
Engagements ........ 9,559 9,085 Treasury Deposit Re- | ceipts Nil 5,500 Wh 
| ceipts : Nil 103,000 Investments . 12,239 18,927 
| Investments --e+ 132,571 177,549 Advances 10,501 11,072 Mai 
| Advances . 207,542 180,094 i} Acce pt inces 4.097 3,715 Oat 
| Acceptances 17,080 13,285 Premises 740 140 Ry 
Premises 9,691 9,397 - Bar 
° Yorkshire Penny Bank 937 938 rotal 44.87 30 Total 44.870 52,730 MET 
Capital Reserve and Un aes alae Coy 
divided Profits of Tin 
} j } rks 02 20 . > 
Subsidiary Bank 8,102 8,200 PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS ls 
Total 4,460 653,981 Total ..... 954,460 655,981 QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 194] 
(See article on page 109) 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED | | Fotal Profit ‘et Profits 
(£000’s) N 
Group 
LIABILITIES | ASSETS | ( Prey Lat Previous Latest 
June June | June June | Year Year Year Year 
30, 30, | 30, ) } 
1940 1941 * 1940 1941] | ( 
10 15, Sse sshrs | , | | ele 
Paid-up Capital . 15,810 15,810 Cash 47,054 53,27 > . tiller 4 24 “ 9 > Qz . ar ac 68 687 " 
Reserve Fund .... 9500 10,000 | With Other Banks “ER CBB 4 BRR BB eed Be een Pla 
Goat, Dope ond Money at Call, et 291693 21°353 |  Electri > Lig ak lnvectnt.| So| Seeeoes | s’spe'ees || 33seae7 | SAE aes 
Other Accounts .... 439,955 514,687 Balances Abroad 4,066 4.57% Financial Land & Inve 39 aoe -aaa'aey || 281258 |Dr. 6 en 
Notes in Circulation Ireasury Bills 67,345 33,125 Gas Pee Sake , 1 Dd 4 7 44, 4¢ 7 281,25 391550 Mone 
~ } Hotels and Restaurants 3 1,162,202 1,013,392 932,638 ' Bills 
(Isle of Man) cee 8 10 British Bills of Ex Soom. Cont eal Steel 43 15°814293 15'152'193 8657619 | 6,898,808 Treas 
Acceptances ......... 1,698 564 change 3,720 510 chee adie aac Auiad 1793004 | 1'509°076 || 884097 | GAME lnwe, 
3 ‘ment 32,887 22 | Col. and For. Bills 1,203 1,132 a ee y] Svesce | 6b oan ore aoe aes 5 ree 
Endorsements ........ 32,88 18,42 : oe Bi , | Oil.. 5 6.219.040 5.738.990 3,763,299 3,436,999 Adva 
~ on CPosit iN Nil 90.500 Rubber 84 1,771,827 2,969,17 929,895 1 6S Liabi 
P a . : - Ne Shippin 7 847.129 372.992 377,564 2, me 
-— i os \ : ‘e's 329 a t67 Shops and Stores 21 6,736,934 6,507,123 | 2,434,610 1,458 Bank 
Indian and Col. ¢ ovt - er Tea ° 470,108 505,010 226,588 190, ‘ Inves 
F , 59 z OIC | Telegraphs, et 5 7,114,043 9,063,587 2,048,040 2,821,9% Cor 
Stocks 15,267 13,079 | 19 4.527.403 4696 31! 3 262.490 9,800,071 
Investments in Other Textiles ; ero 41090, 029 ee ht 1,185,139 
Banks ; ae 2,310 2.501 Tramway and O I f 4,094,624 4,454,345 1,222, 097 »409, 19 
, , 72 4c ) ¢ 2, 046, 169 
har Semeeenies 8 Trusts 47 4,611,214 | 4,373,649 || 2,377,479 | 2, 
ther Investments 1,650 1,8€ | : ; : ae 72a 927 368 138,139 R: 
| Nat. Bank of Scotland 3,070 3,121 Waterworks ‘ ooeue 351,717 121,36 797 156) a 
Indian Premises ‘ 55 re : | Zuilding Material 18 4,287,653 3,986,561 2,280,441 Lf 1 321 Ac 
Lloyds Nt Prov For 600 600 Food, Confecty. and Drink 19 “ 142,828 1,988,480 1,165,280 203 45 
Loar nd Advance 156.646 139,709 | Electrical Equipment 8 2,162,400 2,324,418 1,722,524 1,609, 53 Capi 
Loans and Advances O80 ive, i | Newspapers, Printing, et 16 3,552,778 4,114,700 || 2,056,149 1,835,59) Rese 
toons in Transit ..... ae 11,944 | Toba 4 2'100 999 274, 89 1'572'290 1, 566,18 Cure 
Other Assets eee 172 2,505 obacco ; wat te . a 81,389) 
sale Santen, 7.446 7 Zz Warehouse and Tradi 5 136.166 19 10. 203 a Acce 
pentane ee sees "ane Other Companies 113 22,991,348 2,348, 370 16,123,496 13,552,9%) Note 
Endorsements . . $2,887 18,422 rotal 497 | 104,198,463 | 105,306,160 || 58,928,691 51,536,10 


Total ............. 499.858 559,49 ean . 499858 559,493 | a 
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. July 15, July 22, 
1941 1941 a July 22, | July 15, July 22, 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES —continued _— | 1941 1941 
onain, etc. COTTON —continued Continues | MISCELLANEOUS 
ea  & s. d. Clott CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
ne tial No 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Mont. uv s % loth, +. in. sae 38 yards s. d s. d in paper bags or jute an ks 20 to oot a 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) ...... 147 491411 39 in. ditt ‘oT "yar is, — | s. d s. d 
E ~ Flour per 280 Ib ” a. Gm, 4 yards, Sten Met Salis » s. d. 
ua Straights d/d London a. 6 6 | pee ee 137 #137 | aes. SS Se 
110 Barley Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. (e) 23 3 22 0 Fico " bon) ss f{s CHEMICALS— 
ill Oats (e) i 15 0 5 5 | mee HD enatheteaek eaaa-de Nom. Nom. Acid, Qualia, net ... 2.0. per ton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
3691 “ans Maize, La ‘Plata, 480 Ib. f.o.b. 10 6 13 73 | HEMP (per tor Seca alae at Nom. Nom. | s s. d. s. d. 
420) "| + MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib. re 1)—Manilla, spot f | , Tartaric, English, less 5% Ib... _... 3 3} 
61 “ . h long side f 48 4 8 | a seawe 30/0/0 30/0/0 | Ammonia, Sulphate per ton 10/2/0 10/2/0 
$0, eS wees esecoened gg Daisee 2/3. ' Nitrate of Soda per ton 13/10/0 13/10/0 
19) rr Imported hinds ; 5 4 s 4 Aug. (1 on ai, Say nse ne Potash, Sulphate per ton see “ess 
7 l I , ree ; ? 6. (new) 37/5/0 38/0/0 Soda Bicarb. perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
i ® Mutton, per 8 lb.—English .. ; = 4¢@4 | s. d. d | 5/0/0 5/0/0 
30) yy 1 8 0 8 o | Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle) 4 4 a Soda Crystals . per ton eee . 
62 5 Imported 4 4 4 4 | 104/40 Hessians, per yd 06 OF ve 
37| ¥ Pork, English, per 8 Ib 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd 0 48 0 4 COPRA (per t S.D. Straits 
a BACON (per cwt Wilts, cut side 125 € 125 6 — Cak 1 Hessians, Oct ' cif 12/10/0 2/10/0 
| ‘ TCV Greet z : re 100 yd 8 € 4X * ™ 
51] J HAMS (per cwt reen 131 6 131 6 74/40 4 r “ : . ‘ HIDES (per Ib.) ae 7 
7" % OTHER FOODS | SISAL (per ton)—African, July, £ s {os Wet salted Australian, \ 49/5 a as 
| BUTTER (per cwt All Grades 143 0 143 ¢ September—No, 1 . 30 OO 1) 0 Queensland ‘ ) 0% O 6% 
0°25) CHEESE (per ew! WOOL (per Ib a d Cape, J"burg Ord o7 
8-9 107)” Home Produced 92 99 2 Lincoln wethers, washed 193 193 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib 072 0 7 
f- 1009 Imported 99 2 99 2 Selected blackfaced, greasy 14 14 English & Welsh Market Hides 
22 13% 4 COCOA (per cwt ne eae Seece ‘V's 37 37 Best heavy ox 1 heifer a 0 6% 6% 
3°5 1132 ‘ Cape ad, average snow white 203 z¢ O 8% 8 
| » Accra, £ 45 O 45 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd ag ons 599 59} l } i 
10-4) 108-4 Granada Non Nom Tons eG. GN Pleces, SU-90 24 24 LEATHER (per !! 
22-0 12).3 | COFFEE (per 64’s warp 4s le Bends, 8/14 { 28 2 
5] 72-7 Santos supr. c. & f Nom New 56's super carded 39 \ 40 4 0 
19 +2) 120.9 Costa Rica, med te 1 (160 0 170 O 48's average carded 51 31 Shoulder < 2° 2 
4 +7) 343-7 L185 0 190 0 44's prepared . 293 293 - 0 < 0 
8 -51008.4 | €@G8 (per 120) —English 25 0 25 0 ; Insole Bellic 1 2 2 
8 -7\ 6373 | LARD (per cwt.)—Imported a0 «(64 MINERALS 2s 
oa 119-4 POTATOES (per cwt.) vill COAL (per ton) — a Dressing Hides { “ : 2 : 
1) 18 : ; 3 : : , 9 2 6 
English f 5 0 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ton: 2 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal 
824) 2.946 SUGAR (per cwt \ ae . 3 durham, | f.o.b. Tvne ? 7 101 7 lt Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
298) S| “Centrifugals, 96, prpt. ships IRON AND STEEL (per toe (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil 01g ong 
73) 193 £U4 a Pig, Cle. 1d No "3. did 12 Q ( = Vaporising Oil 1 0 1 0 
469) 4 eee L i. ° Bar sid brough 312 7 12 b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
873) 850 , 9 : a Steel, rails, heavy ” ¢ 90 ex road tank waggons a 4 1 63 
848 Granulated, 2 ewt. bag 49 10 49 10 linpl i 14 o90 Fuel ] bulk, Engl : : 
‘ OM Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, dom . ites (home, 1.¢ 20) 9 9 29 °§ _ o, jm ou, ngtand 
2 2 consumpti 3] — NON-FERROUS METALS (per to: a 
03; 1% ; - 4 Cor : Furnace 0 8 0 8} 
75) 0-75 West India Crystallise i as 47 64 opper (6) Electrolyti aceon 02/0/9 Diesel 0 9} 0 9 
181 347 resacco F \ 50 10 50 10 lin—Standard cash § 257/15/0 259/0/0 ROSIN 4 ' N 
(per | 1 258/0/0 259/5/( (per tor rl No! or 
an ste! 1 and unste iJ O 8 0 8 Chree months J .261/5/0 261/15/0 eee, Sin » Af — 
(b) From Indian med 1 unstemmedy 9 9 . 3 ree I tl 261/10/0  262/0/0 eo (per Ib. a . . m 
, Grimsby Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 0 Il 0 10 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign 25/0/0 25/0/0 a. wee see oes 4 5 * 
r financial stemn ; 2 0 , 4 7 a Iter (d)—G.O.B., pot 25/15/0 25/15/0 | SHELLAC (per t I'N Orange 135 135/0/0 
ict Bank. TEXTILES : » Ingots and | 110/0/0 110/0/0 TALLOW (per cwt.)—London Town 22/10/0 22/10/0 
COTTON (per Ib : Nickel, home delivery JS 190/0/0 190/0/0 t 
m Raw, Mid-American 924 . 34 aaa Chin \ 195/0/0 195/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net 
Gisa. F.G.} 12.05 12.08 " a he l - _ som vee Linseed, raw 41/10/0 41 10/0 
Yarns, 32's Twist et 2.05 olfram, Lmpuire per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 Rape, crude 44/5/0 44/5/0 
ans Welt 16.81 16.81 Platinum, refined per oz 9/0/0 9/0/0 | Cotton-seed, crude 31/2/6 31/2/6 
. 60's Twist (Egyptiar oe 18.12 Quicksilver per 7€ Ib, J 48/0/0 48/0/0 Coconut, crude 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yar 95 | . 48/15/0 48/15/0 Palm 20/15/0 20/15/0 
‘Tomar a sd. | ; s. d s. d Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian 7/15/0 —7/15/0 
36 in. Shirtings. 75 1 } a = , | GOLD (per fine ounce 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed 
2. ui ar: > yards a Pia SILVER (per ounce) | So Dinte fnew) 12/10/0  12/10/0 
— , ‘ Cash llly 1 11¥% Calcutta . ‘ 18/18/9 18/18/9 
; 4 os. | ton net pay oe - acks, charged 7 9d., cre lited ls. 6d. on retur (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones.  (¢) Price is at buyer’s premises 
0 1941 : import duty and delivery charges Average for weeks ended July 12 and July 19. 
90 §3i AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
86 4.169 July July | July July July July 
a tl 1941 5 & _ 
| GRAINS (per bushel Cents oo | METALS | - se 194] ie . 1941 1941 
5,500 Wheat, Chicago, July 103 10 i} S ' ka — MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—con/. Cents Cente 
39 18,927 ; Winnipes. Tuls ney naam 5, S ~" . 7°25 7°25 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
01 11,07 les Chica, Tuly oan 72 | (per Ib.) barrel : PC 117 117 
7s: 3,715 Oats. ¢ too aw a 2 ( N.Y., Accra, July 7°37 7-23 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. 22 -00 23 -25 
40 740 Rye, Chicago, july 578 c fe N 2 » Cash , os » AMM. s«. as 21% 223 
e Barley, Winnipeg, July ae | Sani 0. 7 9-00 9 -00 Sug ir, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 . 
10 5218) | METALS (per Ib.) 7 | Cotton, N.Y gor spot e658 17-41 oa ee ds ee ee, 4 es re 
a | Copper, Connecticut 12-00 12-00 | — Cotton, Am, mid., July’... 15-75 16-56 | f.0.b. Cuba, Sept. .........00+ 1-23 1-22 
in, N.Y., Straits, spot 5 372 53-37, Cotton Oil. N.Y.. Ser c C MI , 
JPs Lead, N.Y., spot & QE g oF ’ m Vu, 4 , sept ll 25 11-89 | Moody’s Index of staple com 
’ » SI » 85 » 85 Lard, Chicago, July 10-35 10-274 | modities, Dec. 31, 1931=—100 207 -8 19-3 
~ 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
000’s omitted 
rofit j | Nat Pa "i 
in a Barc’ Cout District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | National | West. ee 
JUNE, 1941 Ban nk aa Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank | Bank a aa | Agee 
Lates Lt & Co Ltd. & Co. Ltd Ltd | ‘Ltd | Tta Bank Bank Bank he 
Yea — ee. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 
Di 30th Oth 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 
ASSETS f { j ao 
/ = Bank Notes and Balance seksi iia Mian aad / f / / é / / 4 t / 
vent ‘ngland 58 575 z > ez . : ‘ . 7 i. oo 
26 Balances with and Cheques in course of collectic os — 13,088 5,516 3,216 15,255 66,588 4,953 42,193 43,145 5,852 | 310,750 
ee ee oe ee 407 | 1,314| 4,789 | 2,455 | 25,249} 4,946 | 27,794 215 18,168  22,150| 4,170 | 136,657 
6 tee iM iS] 4 2 Ons 
Dr 6,559 Money at ( all and Short Notice 2 wW% > . 7 a 14C 11, 944 »,{ ast aae > aan caine oe ip 14,949 
891,50 Bills Discounted cae OVi 7,168 4,169 21,353 6,240 21,293 3,203 20,955 24,034 8,606 | 142,934 
. 4 ti 57.598 yc ~ 707 : E . , 4 
6,890) Treasury Deposit Receipts 137,598 1,897 8,251 _ 836 | 34,767 9,256 | 45,543 1,145 | 33,815 | 18,525 1,350 | 192,983 
682,461 Investment 2,000 16,000 », 500 90,500 14,000 103,000 500 69.500 72,500 8.500 482.000 
3,436) Advances to Custor } yt 11,633 | 43,476 | 18,927 | 145,710 | 52,304 | 178,487 | 15,263 | 117,525 | 129,407 | 16,323 | 880,249 
1,063 63 Lishilities of Cu : ners = < rT se E cs a 185,639 8,7 27,217 11,072 146,790 36,932 180,094 15,954 115,235 120,187 11,284 { 859,179 
542, nie 0 istomers 10 cce inces corse 4 
1,84508) Bank Premises Account oo bre 3,715 | 18,986 | 9,321 | 13,285 202 | 10,106 | 31,318 | 1,872 | 106,161 
uses Accoun S 412 7 7.143 ) z Q 397 »}« 5 9] Q< 14017 
aie lnvestments in Affiliated Banks ibsidiar 412 740 7,143 £,999 9,597 \ 219 »,219 991 44,017 
2,800,071 ompanies . 6,280 , sds 3,775 8,200 514 2,992 3,761 
fn 2 . 2, 2 23,7 
1,185,193 609.15 29 21% 129729 £9 7% eco 402 » . 2 on . 
2, 046 i ,153 | 32,813 | 123,732 | 52,730 9,493 | 154,092 | 653,981 | 41,991 | 437,230 | 469,477 | 58,948 [3,193,640 
138,153 ‘ : i 
‘sa , n + TABI ETIES 10-30} 10-93} 10-52| 11-29} 10:35] 21-12) 10-91} 13-12; 10-31} 10-28| 10-78 | 10:5 
1 oot apital Paid le ” r 
1,835,58 or Fun 11280 1,000 2,977 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 | 78,198 
1,566,794 Current Deposit and othe, aaaee 1,000 2,976 850 | 10,000 3600 | 12,411 1,160 8,500 9,320 900 | 61,967 
13, 5528 Acceptances i iegemines t ; ec. 13 00 . y | 114,529 47,105 | 514,687 | 136,990 | 613,12¢ 37,740 | 409,145 | 419,502 54,301 |2,945,877 
994,77) Notes a — 906 3,250 3,715 18, 98¢€ 9,321 13,285 202 10,106 31,318 1,872 106,161 
i in Circulatic 
— t 10 l 1,389 17 1,437 
51,536,102 : . me 
609,153 32.813 123.732 52,730 | 559,493 | 154,092 | 653,981 41,991 | 437,230 | 469,477 58,948 |3,193,64 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. ‘The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 






LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 













AUTHORISED CAPITAL ~ - = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID. UP - - = = $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS. STERLING £6,500,000 


| HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 














By appointing Lioyds Bank as Executor or 
Trustee, the delays and difficulties which are 
liable to occur in carrying out the terms of a 





























9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and Will or Trust, owing to the death of an 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is rus 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases individual Executor or T tee, can be - 


avoided, and immediate attention, continuity 
of management, security and expert advice 
can be ensured. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








A pamphlet giving further particulars can 
be obtained, free of charge, from any Branch 









































THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 










Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 





——— lhl | INVESTMENT £30,000—LONDON FOOD FACTORY 


Total Assets over vs aes nee nee $300,000,000 | Joint Managing Director of Limited Company, compelled t 
Seecteh Biciiiddes ore evailehie to hn enitie —— | retire for health reasons, offers one-half interest in food manu 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- | facturing concern established 20 years. Assets, exclusive of good- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the | will, trade marks, etc., approx. £40,000 ; liabilities negligible. Active 
United States at Boston and New York. directorship carries £1,500 p.a. salary, plus bonus and expenses. 
Address enquiries to acidemia, Tremendous scope for expansion after the war, either as a Private 
ey |or Public Company. Fullest investigation open to genuine en- 

<2. 
oP > ee eee © iain laa quiries. Principals or solicitors only, no agents.—Write, in first 


| eznee, to “L. S.,” c/o Streets, 6, Gracechurch Street, London, 
3.C. 3. 
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HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG, Eder 








TERMS OF 
SVeSCRIP TION 


THE ECONOMIST 


s. d. 


12 Months - - - 3 0 0 
6Months - - - | 10 0 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 



























IN THE JULY ISSUE 


Pacifism and Democracy - . - Julien Benda 
Planning for Victory . - George Fielding Eliot 
Legislature and Executive in Wartime 

Lindsay Rogers 


The Atlantic Area - : Francis Pickens Miller 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 Warfare in the Atlantic - Admiral William V. Pratt 
r Narkomindel and Comintern: 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 3316 Instruments of World Revolution - Bruce C. Hopper 
— — «em ee ee ee ee em eee eee eee ee The Wartime Use of aigins - William Diebold, Jr. . 
Hispaniola . . , John Gunther 
Canada in the Western He »misphere P. FE. Corbett 
OFFER TO NEW READERS The Defeat of the French Air Force - Pierre Cot 
How Europe is Fighting Famine — - Karl Brandt 


” 


Scandinavia in the “ New Order Joachim Joesten 
Gold: Master or Servant ? William Adams Brown, Jr. 
The Vicious Circle in India ° ° B. Shiva Rao 
Britain’s Debt to King Farouk . Pierre Crabités 
—other articles, notes, appraisals of new books 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 





Single copies may be obtained from booksellers or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. LTD. 
5 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4 


Subscription rate, $5 a year, post free 


(through any agency or direct from the publishers) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


45 East 65th Street, New York, N.Y. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If I then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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